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of man’—man and beast alike shall pay the 
penalty of life for life. We have then, on the 
basis of this declaration, the agency or instru- 
mentality through which God will enforce the 
requirement; not as before, by his own direct 
agency, but through that of society—‘at the 
hand of every man’s brother will I require it.’ 
I make every man now, if I did not at the out- 
set, his ‘brother’s keeper’ I take his life 
and place it over into the hands of his brother, 
as the pledge for his good behaviour. If he, 
like Cain, become a man of blood and take his 
fellow’s life, instead of taking present punish- 
ment into my own hands as before, I hold that 
brother responsible, as my executioner, to take 
the murderer's ‘life in penalty, for his crime. 
‘Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man,’ as my 
appointed executioner, ‘shall his blood be 
shed,’ 

Now look at the reason and fitness of this 
proceeding. God says to man in effect, you have 
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THE PATRIARCHAL AGE. |him light, screened by a volume of Matthew | 

Turn to Heb. 7: 1, 2, and we find that a cer- | Henry. The labors of Dr. Morrison in China | 
tain ‘Melchisedec, king of Salem, which js | Continued through a period of twenty-seven 
king of peace,’ and ‘a priest of the Most High |years, in which time, though but few contapts | 
God’—a type indeed of Christ himself, ‘met |¥®T® made to the Christian faith, he laid «| 
Abraham returning from the slaughter of the |>°44 foundation for the labors of other mis- 
kings, and blessed him?” In Gen. 14: 17—Q5,|"P*ries that should succeed him. His dic- 
we have the history of the whole transaction. |“0"*'Y the translation of the Scriptures, and 
Here then, under the patriarchal government, jother works (in whieh he was assisted by Dr. 
we have the right of life actually exercised by | Bile), into the Chinese language, have proved | 


Abraham and Melchisedec, a priest of the Most jinvaluable auxiliaries to other missionaries that | 


; ih i ison’ 
High God, going out—tI don’t know what they | $e" ye. tte tun of Anseat, tesa nro ante | 


would call him in these days; I suspect it | 4 ie: 
would be ‘clergy’ or «a defender of the gal- |** B® lived, full ofthe spirit of piety, and pant- 
lows,’ and then they would think he smelt of ie ne wer g's » amity : 
blood—but nevertheless, we find him going out |. nO aolebrated Bis. IP PULSES, on onthe 
to meet Abraham, and what did he say to him ? jeetic and enterprising, thengh somewhat eecen- 


; : tric man, has done much good in China. He is 
Did he tell him he was a bloody man, a mur- | ‘ : 

ree ja native of Prussia, and was sent out by the 
derer, and go on to rebuke him in the name of | Netherlands Missionary Society in 1881. He 


the Lord for such a wicked and bloody busi- | bas made ten voyages along the coast of Chi- 
ness? No—nothing like it. He blessed him | na, Sieteha tn -dhe Guid : 
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was it not commendable in the Boston Re-! in Maine. In Hancock and Washington 
corder, of Feb. Ist, to say, ‘Sruarr and} counties the Baptist cause advanced more 
Cuase have given us new views of the de-/ slowly than in many other portions of the 
sign and purport of Daniel’s prophesy ings, | State. In 1818, the Eastern Maine Asso- 
and such as, we strougly suspect, will ere | ciation was formed, consisting of fifteen 
long obtain universal credence among the| churches. In 1834 this Association was 
reflecting and sober-minded?’—So it seems | divided into those of Hanceck and Wash- 
to A Sprecraror. | ington, since which these associations have 

P. S. Upon looking at the notice in the | Prospered nearly as much as any in the 
Recorder, and examining the book again, | 5'#te- 
I am more fully convinced of the propriety | . As the new settlements were pushed 
of these interrogatories; and am induced to| ito the upper part of Oxford, Somerset 
request the insertion of the following| *"4 Penobseot counties, Baptist churches 
sentence, with which that notice commen-| W¢Te established in what was then a wil- 
cal: derness. In Penobscot, the cause advanced 

‘If we say of this volume that it is writ-|"*Pidly, and in 1826 was organized the 
ten in a clear and perspicuous style, in a>As#ociation in that county. In 1838, four- 
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literally filled, for the city; but as it was 
well known, that taking the city as a 
whole, they were net on an average more 
than two-thirds filled, this inquiry gave 
us the actual sittings asa 
tiow of the ee ee 
tendants upon public worship, 
therefore 35,699 as the number of habit- 
val non-attendants—a result eo nearly 
like the other as to satisfy the Board at 


least, of its substantial and practical 
assigns 





HI 





jeuracy. 

Of the reasons whieh G. 
taking this subject in hand, it is hardl 
necessary for me to say anyt 
may not like this moving the public by 
* astounding mathematical results.” That, 


spirit of courtesy and candor highly com- 
mendable in the author, and grateful to the 
reader, with a manliness of tune and an in- 
dependence of reasoning that characterize 
a powerful mind and an ingenuous heart,— 


teen churches were dismissed from this 
body and formed the Piscataquis Associ- 
ation. 

In 1828 the churches in Oxford county 
were dismissed from Cumberland and unit- 


1 think, is his “infirmity.” He 
think the effect om the country of oak 
statistics ‘ from Boston, that city of in- 
fluence,” will be bad. 


tr 
A have dealings with traders in the interior. 


seen the old world, and what it has come to 
without a visible government, and now IT am 





“Christian Reflector, 
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For the Christian Reflector. 


THE REV. MR. COLVER’S ARGUMENT ON 
CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 





journment, Mr. Colver said :—Gentlemen, I pro- 
pose to offer a few plain remarks in support of 
the remonstrance against the following petition. 
I need not read it, 
that asking for the abolition of all Capital Pun- 
ishment, or in the event of that being denied, 
that the gallows may be erected neer the church, 
and the minister be the hangman. Both parts 
of the petition will receive attention. In res- 








the right of life and death in his hands; and 





sufficient warrant for its exercise. 


THE NOACHIC LAW. 
I propose to look at that law which was giv- 
en to the world immediately after the deluge, 


and at. its second start, and as a Jaw which was|the command given to Noah is not in any 
proper sense a law, because it is accompanied 
with no pardoning power. 
And here, let us first consider the circumstan- | that there is no pardoning power in any law; 
It was not | pardon is not contemplated by any law, human 


to continue as the *tanding law for mankind in 
all time, and unde? all forms of government. 


ces under which the law was given. 


lgated at the beginning of the world. | or divine. 
The righ ! will of God is made clear and imperative ; the 


we ‘or a long time there was no hu- law is definite, and no government on earth 
Mgion of ly for crime. Accordingly Cain, }may step in between the murderer and the 


The right to take life was not given to man at 


SE ee ee ae ee 


man shall his blood be shed.’ 
The Committee having met, according to ad-| vest human life with the utmost sacredness. 


He would guard it in the strongest possible 


requires his blood by man. 
It consists of two parts— | son for this in the termble effect which murder 
has on the murderer’s own soul. 

fit nor safe that he should live. 
leaves an impression on his soul which can 


will never go out. The shedding of blood 
pect to the first, I remark, that the Bible is my | creates and implants in thé soul a raging thirst 
law book, and to that I shall make my appeal. | for blood, and society has no security in his 
You will agree with me in saying, that God has | moral nature, that he will not continually repeat 
his deed. He deserves to die; and the safety 
that he may call men from this world when he | Of society demands it. There is no trusting 
pleases. His exercise of this right is never to him again ; his life is forfeited, and injustice and 
be called in question. This rightis inherent in for the safety of society, he must be taken out 
God, and grows out of ‘the nature of things. | of the way. — ! sf 
The right in man to take life ie not inherent, it | R€Ss. And it does not depend for its validity 
does not grow out of the nature of things. He and force upon any particular form of govern- 
can have it only as derived from God ; and it is | ment Ta 
only as he reveals it to us, that we can have | under all forms of government, and the existing 
any knowledge of our possession of it, or any authority, the pereon or persons on whom de- 
volves the execution of law, are to enforce this 
law, and cut off the life of the murderer. 


4 going to provide’ better security for human 
life ; I am going to set up 2 tribunal on earth, 
and delegate to society a power which it has 
never had. I take every man’s life and put it 
into the keeping of the community, as a hostage 
against murder, and I will hold them responsi- 
ble for it. ‘Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by 
God would in- 


manner. If it be touched by beast or man, he 
And there is a rea- 


It is neither 
His crime 


never be effaced. It kindles up a fire which 


Such is the law, and such its fit- 


It was given for man, for the race, 


OBJECTIZNS CONSIDERED. 
it has been objected, said Mr. Colver, that 


To this, I reply, 


In the particular case before us, the 





was no human government to take cognizance 
of his sin, and to call him toan account. Jeho- 
vah had as yet appointed no such intermediate 
agency between him and his creatures, but 
reserved the power and the form of punish- 
ment entirely in his own hands. 

Instead, therefore, of the forms of civil trial 
and execution, there was something else that 
took their place as a substitute. Cain was ban- 
ished from society and from God. The sen- 
tence of the second death was upon him. He 
was damned while he lived. The earth was 
cursed for his sake, Gen. 4: 11, 12, ‘And 
now thou art cursed from the earth, which hath 
opened her mouth to receive thy brother's 
blood from thy hand. When thou tillest the 
ground it shall not henceforth yield unto thee 
her strength. A fugitive and a vagabond shalt 
thou be in theearth” SoofLamech. He con- 
fessed to his wives, ‘I have slain a man to my 
wounding and a young man to my hurt, and 
added, ‘If Cain shall be avenged seven-fold, 
truly Lamech seventy and seven fold. It was in 
vain for them to till the earth, it had drank the 
blood of the murdered, and it should be barren, 
without strength, yielding no increase. Ac- 
cordingly they were no longer husbandmen, 
but sought out various inventions, and lived by 
the chase—by the bow and the spear. And 
this experiment was tried for sixteen hundred 
years, and what was the result? The wicked- 
ness of man became great, and the thoughts of 
his heart were evil only continually, and the 
earth was filled with violence. There was no 
earthly magistrate to arrest the murderer, and 
no present, visible tribunal to judge him. The 
curse upon the ground was all the present vis- 
ible penalty that overtook him. He was still 
allowed to live. His life, in some cases, was 
lengthened out to centuries of years. During 
all this time, (1 Peter, 3: 20,) ‘the long-suffer- 
ing of God waited, and because judgment was 
not executed sp€edily, men grew bold in sin, 
and wrought wickedness with a high hand, 
until, at last, the whole world became a field of 








vocated the petition, that the passage in ques- 


t-has been said, a180, By those who havo ed- 


tion is not a command, but a prophecy; that 
shall means will,—by man will his blood be 
shed; and that if it does not it must have the 
force of command in the preceding verses. 
Very well, and so it has. In verse 3, let any 
man stand up and undertake to say that I shall 
not eat meat, and God comes in at once with 
the authority of command, and says, I shall for 
all him. It is the command of grant to me, but 
of absolute prohibition to him. It is just saying, 
in other terms—no man shall forbid man’s eat- 
ing meat any more than vegetables; and this is 
command. 

In the following verse, (the 4th,) the language 
is directly that of the command of prohibition,— 
‘But flesh, with the life thereof, which is the 
blood thereof, shall ye not eat,—and as com- 
mand, it is still universally binding, It was so 
recognized in the apostolic age. Turn to 
Acts 15th, and we find that certain of the early 
converts from heathenism were troubled with 
various questions of practical duty—some hav- 
ing reference to the customs of Judaism, and 
some to their own former idolatrous practices. 
The whole subject was referred to a council of 
the elders and brethren at Jerusalem, and they 
finally came to this result—that they will not 
trouble them with any requirements touching 
the Jewish questions, but only ‘that they abstain 
from pollutions of idols, and from fornication, 
and from things strangled, and from blood ’— 
all, fornication with the rest, being evidently 
part and parcel of the same thing. Turn now 
to Lev. 19: 26—31, and you find the same law, 
with additional circumstances named in con- 
nection with it, and showing what its meaning 
was and is. ‘ Ye shall not eat any thing with 
the blood; neither shall ye use enchantment, | 
nor observe times. Ye shal] not round the cor- | 
ners of your heads, neither shalt thou mar the| 
corners of thy beard. Ye shall not make any | 
cuttings in your flesh for the dead, nor print any | 


marks upon you. Do not prostitute thy daugh-| 























wild beasts—a vast scene of rapine, and murder, 
and blood, too awful for heaven to look upon. | 
It was the legitimate working of the | 
government principle, and furnishes an illustra- | 
tion upon a broad scale, of*what society becomes 


without. human law and the sword of the civil 


magistrate, God could not endure such a state | 


ter to cause her to be a whore; lest the land | 
fall to whoredom, and the land become full of | 


| wickedness.’ Now here we have the whole | 


thing—the eating of blood, doubtless for inflam- | 
matory and licentious purposes, and the prosti- | 


tution of daughters, and the whole round of 


heathen Saturnalian and devil worship; and at) 


of society, and when he had tried this system | the head of the list, as if it were the stimulant) 


long enough to make a fair experiment, for the 
instruction and admonition of men in all coming 
ages, he swept the whole race from the earth, | 


saving only a solitary family to begin the world 


anew. | 


| universally, even to the present hour. 
EXPOSITION AND FITNESS OF THE Law. | 


And here is the point at which God gave that | 


law, which was not originally given, and upon | 
which I hang all authority for the taking of! 
life by man. When Noah and his family came 
forth from the ark, after repeating the original 
chasteg of society, God adds, first a new grant, 
— every moving thing that liveth shall be 
meat for you, even as the green herb, have I 
given you all things, then a prohibition—*‘ but 
flesh with the life thereof, which is the blood 
thereof, shall ye not eat;* and then the law in 
question. And in the law, we have, first, the 
declaration that God will hold all responsible 


and representative of the whole, ‘ye shall not| 
eat any thing with the blood.’ And in all this, | 
we have, not only the import, but the proof) 
also, that the language in question is that of| 
command—of command binding, absolutely and | 
Who 
then shall deny that the language of the follow-| 


ing verses is also that of command? The) 
whole of the preceding context is either the) 
command of grant, of prohibition or of direction. | 
The language of the verses now in question is | 
also the natural language of command. And if 
* Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his | 
blood be shed,’ be not command to take the life | 
of the murderer for his crime, then no form of} 
speech can express such a command. 


THE NOACHIC LAW PERPETUALLY BINDING. | 


Gentlemen, I propose now to show that this | 
law is perpetual—that it has existed, been) 





on the principle of life for life— Sur 
— ely your 
blood of your lives will I require; at rey eed 


sanctioned of God, and has entered as organic! 
law into all the forms of society, from the) 


of every beast will I require it; and at the hand | Noachic to the apostolic age. 
‘ 


and gave his sanction to what he had done. 
Abraham kad undertaken to defend and protect 
the weak, and to deliver the spoiled out of the 
hand of the spoiler. He had executed judgment, 
in aceordance with the divine will, and he was 
approved, as he could not have been, if he had 
been taking life unlawfully, or in the way of 
murder. 





Christian Missions in China. 


[The following article is so valuable and interesting, 
as giving a bird’s-eye view of what has been done for 





y a. patives, to 





access, as ad Tr .Ji6bs ter 
of tracts, to more than thirty millions of peo- 
ple. Mr. Malcom had an interview with him 
when in China, and found him full of enthusi- 
asm—he could talk of nothing but the religious 
prospects of China. He was then engaged in 
the preparation of tracts and a new version of 
the Scriptures, with the help of Morrison’s and 
Marshman’s translation. 

In 1829, Dr. Bkipaman, and the Rev. Mr. 
ABEEL were sent to China, under the patronage 


whom his personal featur 7 re- 
lnahahitoneh, He thinks." ’ $e oo i a! aig. 
rT aud > rot 


: ed in forming the Oxford Association, 
waif beforg ummcho rises froza wee Cerefal pe, Many of the churches in this Association 
regret than that the | #*® small, feeble and destitute of pastors. 


— 
We ety 


the mind of th 2 . _|coln or Bowdoinham Associations. In 
riched, of the writer is obviously en 1829 the Waldo Association was formed, 
consisting of seventeen churches and 
seven hundred and forty-nine members. 


For the Christi OF =. , : 
or the Christian ReGector. | Since that time the namber of communi- 


~ gp I they have affected him, 
and set them to thinkin and speaking 
and writing, and possibly preaching on 
the subject of attendance upon public 


d - aly ‘ . 
discussion is re amplified by the va- At an early wi Baptist phone : worship, and even fun Pardons 
rious illustrations from history with which | Were formed in 0, uniting with nm le ia reference Xo. nd 


ikely the effect. may be to inerease their 
congregations and their own consequent 
usefulness very much. He may fear the 
use that John Bull will make of them, 


Maine Baptist Chureh. 


We conclude this week our hasty sketch 
of the Baptist Church in Maine. 


t but he may rely upon it, that with not 
cants has increased to about seventeen | more than 600,000 sittings in London for 
hundred. Within this Association there the accommodation of over 2,000,000 of 
are but few churches able to support con- people, and with many other large towns 





Mr. Medhurst, a missionary in China, states 


| of January, 1807, Mr. Morrison was sent forth | 


the million of China by the Christians of this and|of the American Board of Commissioners for 
other generitions, that we are assured its publication | Foreign Missions. 
in our paper, of which many subscribers keep a file, 
will be highly gratifying. It is one of the numerous 
excellent articles which from month to month appear 
in the Macedonian ; and is the result of investigations 
made by the Rev. Mr. Neale, of this city.] 


Other missionaries from this 
Board have since been sent out, and are now 
laboring diligently and successfully in that 
empire. 

The first Missionary to China from our deno- 
mination in this country, was sent out about 
eight years ago. We have now only four breth- 
ren to preach the pure gospel to the millions of 
that Empire. 

The war between the English and the Chi- 
nese, whatever may be our opinion of the mo- 
tives by which either of the contending parties 
were influenced, has been overruled by a wise 
Providence so as greatly to multiply the facili- 
ties of introducing the gospel into that Empire. 
In the recent negotiations, six large cities on 
the Eastern and South-Eastern coast of the 


The first authentic information of the intro- 
duction of Christianity into China, is given us 
in the famous marble tablet, which was dug 
up at Se-gnaan-foo in the year 1625. This 
tablet is ten feet long and five broad, sur- 
mounted by a cross resembling that used by the 
Syrians in Malabar. It contains an inscription 
in the Chinese and Syriac languages, describing 
the principal doctrines of the gospel, and the 
history of its introduction into China. 

The Chinese inscription is entitled, ‘*A tab- 
let recording the introduction of the religion of Empire are open to foreigners. One or two 
the Fe-tsin'(ot Palestine) country into Chire.” have been ceded entirel = ek Britain, and 
It commences with stating the existence of the Gis’ Silbaiel nite adits “4 ah dit & 
re may aa re oe peepee, ers, and the hiihdalsich of ocean say sbthde 
all of man, the mission of Jesus Christ. The|. ” ea Ss cit 
miraculous birth and excellent teaching of the * those cities under the protection of British 
Saviour are briefly described. His ascension is Sain waaceanias és id 
spoken of; the institution of baptism mentioned; for evading wap gual & tac ammaneieedaeal 
ans abe _— aera “ ethnvenh, for the Let these cities be occupied b Missiensiive, 
salvation of all mankind. The inscription ¢ oes snd they: inight vebch! set wae ae saiianahitea 
ae fetti, ace £20 |prltn of perma rae, att 
from "Fa-tsin to China, where the Emperor, sands from diferent patts of ‘the Empire, who 
after examining his Goctrines, published an ae ere nom eran 
edict, authorising the preaching of Christianity with a wate ba b poe # sat a 
among the people. Some have affected to ee ee ee ee ene 


doubt the authenticity of this inscription. But on oncantes seen tis might ene 
from the public ministry and private conversa- 


“thes theve-ic na zaason to. doubt that this tablet tion of the Missionaries. Our brethren, as our 
is what it professes to be, and furnishes a genu- aR ioe ettigd mg Fig AE 
ine record of the Syrian Christians in the Bapeint churches-of wares edb on ciguee 
Chinese Empire during the seventh and eighth Thay sequent. hat. enna Synliing-eney 
centuries. A facsimile of it may now be seen be sant ons bel ocoupy these eters They are 
in the library of the Vatican at Rome. willing to live on hbalf-pay, in order that this 

The Nesrorrans entered China during the object, so desirable, may be accomplished. We 
latter part of the seventh century, and were mht ore appeal, ap ee inthe nowe.of ihe 
very successful in establishing churches, and hia as Sevieer, eee. ject a 97 igitacagiens Hl 
extending the Christian faith. When the Mon-|™™"5 % yet unfulfilled, and with our spirits 
gul princes ascended the throne, A. D. 1280, cory stirred within, ne. byron and mil- 
they afforded toleration to all religions, which mee of idphoters Wy. hove eerie, bean: ait 
enabled the Nestorions to establish a church in out from Christian influences, may now be 
the north of China. This continued to exist reached by the life-giving truths of the gospel. 
until the begmning of the fifteenth century, And che request’ Hy that ow oH fmf 
after which Nestorianism declined, and is now | °"'*™ these doors and proclaim the glad tidings. 
unknown in the country. e Here are extensive fields white already to the 

Py EE ee Ete y harvest, and the appeal is for laborers. This 
China commenced in the beginning of the four- appeal was laid before the Board. They sym- 
teenth century, when an embassy was sent out pathised, of course, with the Missionaries.— 
by Nicholas 1V. A second embassy was des- They wished to make a favorable answer. But 
patched in 1552, accompanied by the celebrated my rake be demands upon the treasury from 
Francis Xavier, who ardently desired the ac- other stations have prevented the Board from 
quisition of so extensive an empire to the Chris- complying, as yet, with this beat ‘ 
tian religion, and acknowledged that he had Laren a ae be ora _—n Gapetees, Tar pes 
done nothing in converting the nations of India, _— momg the tree geope! A the millions of 
while China was still unattempted. On his ar- Cee. aay Se Se be occupied rid us yee arne yi 
rival at the mouth of the Canton river, he was of oar Christianity. ‘The eee oe of 
told that strangers were debarred from entering the Pope are there—and no means will be left 
the country, and that if he attempted to land, mepe WO foe-coedyy Wee BN, Uae eae 
he would be imprisoned or put to death. Per- ahs lalnbRants of that yer Eagle Shey Oe- 
sisting in his resolution, he induced a native to om a ya ng end ten-fold more the chil- 
convey him on shore during the night, at the nan 1 SS, Say Sae:ee peas” Sie 
island of Sarcia or St. John. He was not per- church of God has for many a long year been 
mitted, however, to do more than just to land aaicing proper 06 Rig qual Baek eo wie 
and die on the shore; where his tomb still oon os ee ee 
remains, with the following inscription, in Chi- se — oo 
nese: ** The Monument of St. Francis Xa- thepa se pet and in the name of Jesus, and 
vier, of the Society of Jesus, in the great sietindile We ew neovatiy tet: geneyie 

4 nae 7 with the powers of darkness. And now those 
va enn eee an Aa contlaing, &. ke prayers ae pubs heard ory answered. A wide 
- poss jh eg i lh 
1553. Catholic missionaries, from that time to pages ~~ fic pln one 
par fcr terete Freee aad Teale Maw |friends of Zion,—a responsibility which they 
ber - ially ‘the " whe, is “NY | must meet, or go to the bar of God all stained 
of these, esp P s of the mission, Pas? sa’ che blood of sonia! 
were men of learning, talents, and ardent zeal gp ee naga wi “i ie aa Ta this 
for what they supposed the best and highest work? And what will you do? P 
interests of the Chinese empire. Their sted- ‘ 
fastness and triumphs in the midst of persecu- 
tions, even to blood, and death in all imaginable 
forms, show that the questionable Christianity Courtesy and Frankness, 
which they taught, is to be ascribed to the in- . F y 
fluence of education, rather than to any merce-| In censuring @ favorable notice which ap- 
nary motives or selfish designs. It is certainly | peared in one of the most respectable reli- 
not unreasonable to believe some of these | £!0US journals of our country, respecting 
have joined the army of martyrs, and are now the Remarks ON “cy Boox or Daniet, a 
wearing the crown of those who counted not late number of pan Advent Herald and 
their lives dear unto themselves. Signs of the Times Reporter,’ brands the 

The Lonpon Missionary Society was | ‘!€W exhibited by the author of those 
remarks as a ‘German notion.’ 

Ought it not to be known that the author 
occupies several pages in replying to the 
argument of Hengstenberg, a distinguished 
German theologian? 





Por the Christian Reflector. 


the first Protestant institution that considered 
the wants and claims of China. Inthe month 


to Canton. He went by way of America. On 


his arrival at New York, he soon found a vessel Is it right to awaken prejudice against 
destined for China. During his short residence a view by giving it some opprobrious epi- 
in the United States, the object he had iu view | het ? 

so recommended itself to Mr. Madison, then| Would it not be better to read the book, 
secretary of state under Thomas Jefferson, that | and encourage others to read it, in the kind 
he obtained from our government a letter of | and candid spirit in which it is written; 
introduction to the American consul at Canton,| andthen Jet it be judged according to its 
which afterwards proved of great service to | jntrinsic merits? 

him. He arrived in China in September of the If wrong views have , to any extent, pre- 
same year. He had no sooner landed in Macao | yailed among us, respecting certain prdphe- 
than his object was discovered by the Romish | cjes, is it not the part of Christian sincerity} 
clergy, who immediately thundered anathemas | and frankness to acknowledge it, when we) 
against him. Proceeding to Canton, he lived| are convinced of it, and exchange our| 
in a lower room, in a very retired and economi- | wrong views for right ones? 
cal manner. A lamp of earthen ware afforded} Instead, then, of its being censurable, 











stant preaching. 
At the Bowdoinham Association in| In 1830 the Kennebee Association was 
1804, was formed the Maine Baptist Mis-| formed, consisting of tvreuty churches, 
sionary Society. To the untiring efforts| mostly from the Bowdoinham Association. 
of this Society, the Baptists of Maine owe,} In 1824 the Baptists in Maine united in 
in a great degree, the rapid increase of| forming a State convention, and in 1825 
churches andcommunicants. Missionaries | that convention assumed the responsibili- 
under its direction, and supported by its|ties of the domestic missionary work. 
funds, were constantly employed in the va-| This convention brought into the mission- 
rious sections of the State, and their labors| ary field the wisdom and energies of the 
were blessed of God. In 1805 the churches| whole denomination, and for several years 
belonging to this Association, east of the| the work was liberally and zealously main- 
Kennebec river, were formed into the Lin-| tained. At length, owing to some peculiar 
coln Association, at St. George. embarrassments to which the convention 
A circumstance occurred at a meeting | was subjected, connected with the accumu- 
of the Bowdoinham Association, exciting | }ated and continually enlarging work, and 
some feeling and worthy a passing notice. | to the ingreasing amount of other business 
The introductory discourse was expected | coming under the cognizance and manage- 
from Rev. T, Francis, then pastor of the| ment of the convention, the responsibility 
church in Leeds. In preparation for this| of the domestic missionary enterprise was 
duty he had committed his thoughts to| transferred back to the Maine Domestic 
paper and appeared in the pulpit with a| Missionary Society, which now has the 
manuscript sermon. This was a novelty | entire management of the business, and is 
to the Baptists of Maine, and was probably | annually enlarging its means and resources 
the first written Baptist sermon ever deliv-| of usefulness. 
ered in that State. Consent was however| ‘The spirit of missions that early waked 
given that Mr. F. should read his manu-|the zeal of the Maine Baptists, was not 
script, but it was not called preaching. | satisfied with mere domestic efforts. As 
This prejudice against written sermons| soon as the American Baptist Board of For- 
still lingers in many churches, especially | eign Missions was organized, the Baptists 
with the old members, but is fast disap-|in Maine united in the work, and the be- 
pearing. nevolent object is still cherished by them. 
At the time of the introduction of Bap-| Home Missions, the American and Foreign 
tist sentiments into Maine, the other de-| Bible Society, the Tract cause, and other 
nominations were Arminian in their views. | Christian objects, are received by them 
These doctrines were obnoxious to the| with interest, and patronized by their be- 
Baptists, and in preaching the distinguish-|neficence. They were among the early 
ing doctrines of grace, they very probably | promoters of temperance, of Sabbath schools 
ipetened Rod the rans Parsee. and were and Bible classes. In 1836 she. Maine 
ryper atvintoric 34 n ir teaching: - : Gabmal ‘ 
should judge this to have been the case and in 1836 Sabbath School Unions were 
from conversation with some of the living | organized in most of the associations, and 
members of the early churches. With but| schools are now maintained in most of the 
few exceptions, however, the early Baptists| Baptist congregations in the State. = 
were working Christians, and the fruit of} Within the last few years, ministerial 
their labors is to be seen in the rapid| and quarterly conferences, each embracing 
spread of Baptist sentiments within the last}a much less number of ministers and 
half century. churches than an association, have 
Six years after the separation of the Lin-| formed in almost every section of the State, 
colp from the Bowdoinham Association, | for the interesting purposes of promoting a 
the latter embraced the entire territory of} more devoted and active piety in the 
Kennebec, Cumberland, Oxford and Som-} churches, and of attending to the more 
erset counties, and numbered fifty-one} local affairs of the denomination in these 
churches. A second division now became| communities. 
expedient, and it was made in 1811, by| The statistics of the denomination have 
setting off the churches in Cumberland and| been continually changing, and on account 
Oxford to form the Cumberland Associ-| of inaccuracies in the records of churches 
ation. and associations, it is impossible to arrive 
Up to this time the Baptist ministry in| at exact numbers. 
Maine had enjoyed but few facilities for| communicants is probably about 25,000. 
mental culture, and pastors and people be- K. 
gan to feel the need of a literary and theo- 
logical institution. The Bowdoinham, : ‘ 
so and Cumberland Associations, Attendance on Public Worship in 
throwgh a joint committee, petitioned the Boston. 
legislature of Massachusetts for the incor- 
poration of such an institution, and ob-| [We recently noticed some statistics relative to the 
tained a charter in 1813. ‘The town of} #tendance on public worship in this city, and after- 
Waterville, on the Kennebec river, was} ¥#"4s copied a portion of an article in ie Boaseie 
chosen as the place of its location, and wacn tien tedble oY dices cae Hut replied 
sm Institution was the origin of the col- very satisfactorily. We give a part of his article.) 
ege now in operation there. The theo- 


logical seminary was in 1820 authorized to 
confer degrees, and in 1821 was permitted 














In making these estimates from time 
to time, the Board have ever been 
to assume the name of college. anxious to keep within rather than to go 

We would embrace this opportunity to| beyond the real facts. They have also, 
make a few remarks upon the present sit-| while taking care to be as correct as pos- 
uation of Waterville College. After an/ sible in all the minor details, avoided 
unprecedented series of misfortunes and| giving those details to the public, lest it 
disappointments, this Institution is, appa-| might seem in some cases an unnecessary 
rently, on a better foundation than ever | if not invidious statement respecting par- 
before. A few years since an effort was ticular congregations, and have contented 
made to raise, from the friends of the Col-| themselves with a mere statement of the 
lege, a permanent fund, the interest of general results, and of the manner and 
which, together with the receipts from tui-| the principles by which they were reach- 
tion, would meet its current expenses. ed. Were it necessary or wise i might 
From this effort there will probably be re-| give these details now, but I do not deem 
alized not less than 35,000, The promi-|it so. They are howeyer in my posses- 
nent want of the Institution now, is a good |sion, and open to the inspection of G. 
library. Jt is to be hoped that this want or any other individual who wishes to ex- 
will be met by the liberality of the denom-| amine them. I may however state, that 
ination before many years. Without a\in the general summing up of the de- 
library, all that has been done will result tails in the examination of January 1843, 
in but little good. Without an extensive | which as the general agent was sick was 
library, students will not throng a college. | done by another person, there was a mis- 
Whether a large collection of books is of|take. The number of persons actually 
any very great advantage to students, is| present, in all the places of worship, al- 
very questionable. But there is a great| lowing 8050 for the Catholics, which is 
deal in the name. At the head of Water- 2700 more than their whole number of 
ville College is now placed a man, in the | sittings, and 550 for the Houses of Cor- 
highest sense of the word. A young man,| rection and Industry, was 41,199, and not 
and comparatively but little known, buat | 37,265 as stated in a note in the report. 
one of whom the college and the denomina-| If to this 41,199, be added at the rate of 
tion will yet be proud. President Sheldon| one necessarily detained at home for 
is a ripe scholar,—a chaste writer, and an| every two present, which was the rule of 
original thinker ;—one who has thought estimate adopted in the report, the whole 
out for himself his own opinions, slavishly number of regular attendants at that time, 
following in the track of none. The other | was 61,798—leaving 38,202 as the cor- 
members of the faculty are, without excep-| rect number of non-attendants in a pop- 
tion, at home in their several departments, | ulation of 100,000. 
and would be ornaments to any institution As the the statement in the report was 
in the country. The course of instruction | ‘‘ startling” evento the Board, and was 
is remarkably thorough and systematic. also questioned by some, a test was 
With the exception to which we have be-| sought, by employing an individual to g° 
fore referred, as great inducements are|to every place of worship, and by actual 
here held out to those whose sole object is| measurement or otherwise ascertain the 
an education, as by any college in the| whole number of sittings in eseh- The 
land. . result was 64,301 for the whole Oe 
To return to the history of the church| ficient accommodation, if they were 











The present number of 


ina similar condition, John Bull will be 
sparing of his “ staring capitals” in the 
present case, And finally G. may fear 
their effect on “the Free Church of 
Scotland,” which as he Supposes, “is 
just now struggling against a mighty 
Church and State influence to establish 
herself upon the * Voluntary Principle! 

—to which, as G. seems, not to be inform- 
ed, I can only say, that the Free Church 
repudiated the Voluntary Principle when 
they came out from the establishment ; 
that they have repeatedly repudiated it 
since; that they still repudiate it; that 
they deny that they are Voluntaries, and 
are as earnest for the Establishment 
Principle or an Establishment of the 
right kind, as they are against the Ee- 
tablishment from which they have come 
out. If G, doubts this, L can give him 
facts and statements, if not “ mathemati- 
cal results,” which I think will satis fy 
him. Yours, &c., A. A. Puewes. 





(From our Correspondent.) 


The Revival. 


CHAPTER Vil. pide 
Prayer and its Results, 

During the attendance of Mr. Harris 
upon the meetings, to sh I referred in 
‘the last chapter, he always. 


‘under the influence of py poe a 

un 1 * 

was at work, he said, ah the commen 
Sern 









{ness and coolness as if 
| transactions of life. Bf 
)injury - had done to 


‘oo 


nothing else,— 
,advance in views or 
‘not perceive that the least ch 
{taken place within him, since his 
isolve to discover truth, if he had been 
hitherto ignorant of it.* 

In this manner were some ‘ 
and so little progress did Mr. Harris make 
that his friends began to fear no good was 

to result from so favorable a@ beginning. 
That God works in a mysterious way, was 
never more apparent than in the history I 
am recording. One evening Mr. Harris 
returned from the meeting almest discour- 
aged and ready to decide that reli was 
but what he had always i it to be, 
adelusion. He retired to endeavor to ob- 
tain help from God. He prayed, and in his 
prayer called upon God, if he heard men 
when they cry to him, to show him what 
remained for him to do that he might dis- 
cover truth,—pledging himself as a test of 
his sincerity to perform any duty which 
might be made known to him. ile in 
the attitude of prayer it flashed across his 
mind that years ago he had been at vari- 
ance with a neighbor to whom he had made 
no acknowledgement of having done wrong 
or advances for a reconciliation. ‘This in- 
dividual he had forgotten “when endeavor. 
ing to place a position 

on te of the truth. So suddenly and 
distinetly was this circumstance brought to 
his mind, that he received the remembrance 
as an answer to his prayer, and the per- 
formance of the duty as the test of hia sin- 
cerity. Without a moment's hesitatioh,— 
without waiting for a formal elose to his 
petition, he rose from his knees and went 
out to seek a reconciliation with him 
whom he had offended. 

This daty performed, he returned to bi 
home Seed, in some measure, from hi 
skepticism. He now knew that God hear- 
eth prayer. He now first felt an emotion 
of gratitude to God that the test of his obe- 
dience should be so easy in its performance. 
He sat down by his fireside, and opening his 
Bible, began to read John’s account ate 
crucifixion of the Saviour. The veil 
his heart was, in part withdrawn, 
story seemed no a history with 
which he had nothing to do; there 
truth and life, to be felt, He closed. 
book, saying to his wife, with a smile, @ 
he he should yet become 4 
in Jesus. 


As he sat in quiet meditation, by 


fireside, new views of 


God 
his mind. His hand vo laa 
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t there not be connected with it 
ps imperishable for which he cared 
more? ad he not a soul to suffer or 
enjoy, aecording as he obeyed or disobeyed 
its Maker? If this was true, and God’s 
will Was the law by which thé fate of souls 
was to be decided, would not that will be 
revealed? Thoughts like these, and many 
more, passed through the mind of Mr. 
Harris, as it first began to look upon that 
side of the subject which it had always 
avoided. ‘Then his thoughts turned upon 
the Saviour. Him he had denied. 
there such a being, mg = re ae 

wer and the purpose declare 

the Bible? might Inet be that he had been 
fighting against God all his life? Just then 
there was a rushing noise, as of a body 
suddenly entering the room. A heavy 
cloud seemed to settle down on every ob- 
ject. * ‘The air was oppressive so as almost 
to prevent breathing. ‘I'he penitent infidel 
felt that the Saviour was in the room. 
Without the aid of his senses, a perfect 
conviction of the presence of that being, 
whom he had denied, was impressed upon 
his soul. He did not fear for his personal 
safety, but he trembled as a criminal before 
the Judge whose pretensions he had ridi- 
culed and whose blood he had despised. 
Remorse for this terrible crime seized upon 
his soul;—his tears, his cries and his 
trembling proved the depths of his anguish, 
—that the pains of hell had got hold upon 
him. His situation alarmed his wife and 
she fled for help to the nearest neighbor. 
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THE TRIENNIAL CONVENTION. 


[The interest felt in the approaching meeting of this 
body, and the importance of the questior.s considered 
in the following article, from the pen of one entirely 
disconnected with the Board, are a sufficient reason for 
its publication. From this time until the Convention, 
we are willing to admit one communication into each 
number of our paper, on the subjects here di , 
provided the articles furnished are free from person- 
alities, are written in a kind and candid spirit, and are 
of moderate length. Let it be remembered by writers 
that the question is not about what Aas occurred, but 
what principles shall govern us in our course here- 
after.] 

The lapse of a few weeks will bring us to 
the periodical session of the body which is de- 
signed to combine the action of American Bap- 
tists in Foreign Missions. The approaching 
session will be looked forward to with great in- 
terest by all in our churches who feel any regard 
for a world perishing in sin. What action will 
the Convention take in relation to the subjects 
which are introducing dissension into the de- 
nomination, and dividing its councils in the 
great work of evangelizing the world? is a 
question now asked by many. Since the last 
meeting of the Convention, events have trans- 
pired in our denomination, in many points of 
view, untoward, and especially detrimental to 
the efficiency of our action in missionary efforts. 
A considerable portion of our ministering and 
other brethren, of the highest consideration for 
their piety and conscientious attachment to 
what they regard as the interests of truth and 
righteousness, have deemed it their duty to 
withdraw for the present, from co-operation 
with the Convention, and the Board its organ, 
and to institute a provisional and incipient or- 
ganization as the channel through which their 
benevolence may flow to the heathen world. 
The demand of wat portion of the American Bap- 


i 


Board of 
Missions be neutral on the question of anti-sla- 
very operations—we regard as a reasonable one. 
Whether the present Board are obnoxious to 
the charge which has been preferred against 
them,—that of violating this neutrality—I con- 
sider of no consequence now to discuss, after 
the long, personal altercation already had upon 
the subject: especially since their present 
official responsibility will so soon return to the 
source from whence it was derived, and a new 
Board be commissioned. Another portion, 
more inconsiderable in ber, but actuated, 
without doubt, by motives equally unexception- 
able with those who originated the Provisional 
Committee, dissatisfied with their position, have 
taken ground far beyond them, and formed an 
association on the basis of entire disconnection 
in any moral or religious enterprise with slave- 
holders. 

Such are some of the elements of discord and 

disorganization now rife in the Baptist denom- 
ination. I say discord and disorganization— 
not that I wish to employ hard words to the in- 
jury of any one’s feelings, or utter any implica- 
tion against those who have originated these 
organizations counter to the Triennial Conven- 
tion, but to state a simple fact. These are 
literally and avowedly measures of disunion and 
d sorganization, and if persisted in, must result 
in a division of the denomination, not in the 
Foreign Mission Department alone, but also in 
the Home Mission, the Bible and Tract Societies 
—in short, in all religious enterprises in which, 
as Baptists, we have any tolerable approxima- 
tion to united action. It therefore becomes a 
serious question what the members of our 
churches will do in relation to this subject. I 
do not so much care what the directors of the 
new organizations propose to do. They doubt- 
less regard themselves as the servants of those 
churches or individuals who may choose to 
associate theraselves with them and if thére 
are no such churches or individuals, the organ- 
izations being uncalled for, will of necessity be- 
come extinct. I would address myself to the 
mass of the churches, and would that the ques- 
tion could reach every individual member, to 
be settled by each one for himself, whether 
the Baptist denomination shall present an un- 
divided front, im its aggressive operations 
against the kingdom of darkness, or be broken 
up into as many divisions and parties as there 
are sectional questions on which different opin- 
ions may be formed. Things have come to a 
crisis which demands the sober consideration of 
every Baptist. The question propounded above 
must be met and answered. 

It would perhaps be a work of supererogation 
for me to affirm that all antecedent argument is 
in favor of a union of the denomination. Doubt- 
less all will concede that the division of the 
church into sects and parties, has shorn it of 
much of its moral power, and seriously retarded 
its ultimate triumph. True there are not want- 
ing those who attempt to defend, as well as they 
can, the divisions in the church, and to show 
the advantages which accrue from them to the 
church and the world. But I apprehend these 
advantages would not suggest themselves with 
much weight to any mind, did not divisions 
exist in the church to be defended and apolo- 
gised for. I think the sober judgment of every 
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nce it ani e evil 
divided, and an 

that t church was ever ‘ 
ceeeticiall ‘could the divided churclf be 
made one. whatever reasons may be 
d in favor of @ union of the whole church, 
von? apply in their measure, in favor of union 
in the denomination, But since we have no 
ecclesiastical organization which secures a 
church ity in the denomination, our only 











Christian, would p 








ground of unity is united action in our great 
religious enterprises. In addition to this pre- 
liminary consideration, let me suggest these 
two. 1. Nothing can be done with any effi- 
ciency in Foreign Mission operations, without 
concert of action to some extent. Individual 
effort can accomplish little in this field. And 
when a board is once constituted, the ratio of 
its efficiency, so far as depends upon human 
instrumentality, will be as the number of indi- 
viduals associated with it. The increase of the 
number associated with it, increases its power 
for usefulness, while it does not materially in- 
crease itsexpense. The expense of conducting 
the operations of a board, which is the organ of 
10,000 individuals, will be nearly as great as if 
it were the organ of 1,000,000. 2. Whenevera 
spirit of dissatisfaction and disunion begins to 
operate in any community, no one can foresee 
how far it will be carried. Experience shows 
that when indulged, l, seldom stops with the 
fi;st organization to which it gives birth. In 
illustration of this I have but to refer to tae re- 
cent withdrawal from the Convention. Two or- 
ganizaticns have been successively formed, and 
how many more are to come [ will not predict. 

Assuming it then asa point which probably 
all will admit;that the antecedent argument is 
in favor of a union of the denomination in mis- 
sionary efforts—that union ought to be main- 
tained unless serious objections weigh against 
it, let us inquire whether there are any reasons 
that ought to weigh decisively against it. No 
very weighty reason has been urged except 
those connected with the subject of slavery. 
To this then we will confine our inquiries. 

And first of all, let me ask my brother who 
may feel inclined to cut loose from the old 
Conventiou, to settle upon some definite princi- 
ple of action, and not decide this matter on any 
intangible notion. Perhaps you have only set- 
tled upon this, ‘that you have a deadly hostility 
against slavery, and conceiving that co-opera- 
tion in the Convention would compromit that 
hostility, you are ready to resolve to have 
nothing more to do with it. But adopting such 
a resolution, on such grounds, would be acting 
from mere prejudice, and would be doing injus- 
tice to yourself, the Convention and the heathen 
world. Examine this question fairly. Either a 
slaveholding Baptist is to be regarded as a 
Christian, or he is not. Suppose you take the 
first of these positions, and admit that a slave- 
holder may be a Christian, that probably a fair 
proportion of the slaveholding members of our 
churches are Christians, though guilty of sin; 
I ask now, in what way your testimony against 
their sin is compromited by co-operating with 
them in the Missionary Convention? You will 
not object that doing thus you endorse their 
Christian character ; this you do by acknowledg- 
ing that they probably are Christians. I cannot 
see that allowing your contributions to flow to 
the heathen world through the same channel 
that theirs does, sanctions their sin any more 
than riding in the same railroad can sanction 
their sin. And suppose you withdraw from the 
Convention, in what manner do you rebuke 
their sin? If your Southern brother never 
hears of your withdrawal, he is not at all re- 
buked by it; and if he hears of it, he could just 
as easily be informed of a public declaration of 
your disapprobation of his sin, and if you please 


of your disfellowship of it, and would feel as 


| mone hb »ebraslead ho 
would by your withdrawal from the Convention. 


Indeed, I think the most impressive rebuke a 
Northern abolitionist can make to his sinning 
brother at the South, is such a public declara- 
tion, accompanied with expressions of regard 
for the missionary cause, and an unwillingness 
to see that suffer by a desertion of the Con- 
vention. 

But, suppose you assume the latter alterna- 
tive—that the slaveholder is not a Christian—at 
least that you cannot recognize him as such; 
will the assumption of this ground compel you 
to desert the Convention? To answer this in- 
quiry, let us ascertain definitely, how far the 
constitution of the Convention requires those 
who co-operate with it, to recognize each other 
as Christians. 

The Foreign Mission Board, which is the ex- 
ecutive organ of the Convention, has a two-fold 
object in view. In the first place, it is to seek 
out and send forth ries ; and dly, 
to raise and furnish them the means of support, 
and pecuniary facilities for carrying on their 








operations. In prosecuting the first of these 
objects, it has todo with Christiana exclusively. 
It seeks Christian teachers and ministers of the 
gospel—persons deeply imbued with the spirit 
of Christ and the apostles. In Prosecuting the 
second, it is properly a moneyed institution. It 
cannot accomplish its objects without funds: 
and these it seeks to obtain by the voluntary 
contributions of its ffiends. When it finds a 
person willing to supply in any measure this 
want of theirs, it receives the aid, without in- 
quiring the character of the donor, and leaving 
him to settle his motive between his own con- 
science and God. It does not, therefore, seek 
donations from Christians alone. Any persons 
favorably disposed to its objects, may associate 
together and become auxiliary to the Conven- 
tion, on the simple condition of contributing to 
its funds; and the individual or association, 
paying # certain annual afount, is entitled by 
himself or delegates to a seat in the Conven- 
tion. The members of the Convention, then, 
hold their seats, not by virtue of Christian char- 
acter, but by virtue of having paid into the 
treasury for three successive years, $100 per 
annum. They are not required to be members 
of Baptist churches, and as a matter of fact are 
not, all ofthem. They are, probably, Christian 
professors ; but they do not come there as such, 
the constitution of the Convention does not 
recognize them as such; but simply as the del- 
egates of auxiliaries, making the required do- 
nation, or as individuals, making it for them- 
selves. From the Convention, thus constituted, 
the members of the Board are chosen. 

From this statement of the manner in which 
the convention is constituted and accomplishes 
its objects, the following facts are clearly evi- 
dent. 
ae cotpennting with the Convention, and 
aeeoheie : its funds, no contributor 

: ges thereby, that any other contribu- 
tor is a Christian. 

2. By receiving contributions into its treas- 
ury, the Convention does not thereby acknow- 
ledge any of its contributors as Christians, 

3. By contributing to the treasury of the 
Convention, no contributor acknowledges there- 
by that any member of the Convention is a 
Christian. 











4. By being members of the Convention, no 
one acknowledges thereby any of his fellow 
members as Christians. 

5. Hence not even the Board acknowledges 
any of its contributors, nor any members of the 
Convention, by the fact of their being such, as 
Christians. 

But you say, the members of the Convention 
do, in fact, acknowledge each other as Chris- 
tians. Without doubt the majority of them do. 
But they do not do it because they are fellow 
members of the Convention. No man has a 
right to infer the Christian character of another 
because he is a member of the Convention; 
from the simple fact that the constitution does 
not require this asa pre-requisite to b 
ship. If my reflections lead me to the con- 
clusion that I cannot acknowledge a slaveholder 
as a Christian, I may still act in the Conven- 
tion, one half of whose members are slavehold- 
ers, without the least inconsistency with that 
conclusion. 

Still you say, the members of all the Boards 
that have existed since the organization of the 
Convention, have endorsed the Christian char- 
acter of slaveholders, and this endorsement has 
strengthened them in their sin. Very likely. 
Many Northern ministers aud Christian cherish 
a warm Christian attachment to members of 
churches in the South, and slaveholders too. 
But I beg you to consider that they do not do 
it because either party is a member of the Tri- 
ennial Convention. They do it, because it is 
their individual conviction, founded on perso- 
nal acquaintance or credible testimony, that 
they are Christians ; and do it were 
there no such thing asa Tae Convention, 
were it dispersed into fragments and annihil- 
ated. No conventional arrangement changes 
men’s private opinions. If slaveholders strength- 
en themselves in their sin because Northern 
members of the Convention endorse their Chris- 
tian character, it is not because they are fellow 
members in the Convention, but because they 
know this to be their private opinion. No 
slaveholder felt himself strengthened in his 
practice, because Galusha, Grosvenor and Col- 
ver were fellow-members with them in the last 
Convention, nor would, were they members of 
successive conventions as long as they live, if 
they hold the opinions they then avowed. 
Withdrawing from the Convention then, does 
not reach, nor have any tendency to reach the 
evil complained of. To effect your object, you 
must change the private opinions of Northern 
members of the churches. 

Do you still insist, that in whatever light the 
constitution of the Convention regards its mem- 
bers, since the Northern members of the Con- 
vention do in fact look upon slaveholders as 
Christians, you cannot co-operate with them? 
Before you settle upon this, just put it into the 
form of a definite proposition, and see if you 
can accede to it. You will not acknowledge 
slaveholders as Christians, nor enter into any 
moral or religious enterprise with them, nor 
with any others who will acknowledge them as 
Christians. If you adopt this principle, I see no 
resting place for you, short of the company of 
Garrison, Collins and Rogers. ~. 

But you say, the Convention receives into its 
treasury the avails of the unrequited toil of the 
slave, and ‘God hates robbery for a burnt-offer- 
ing’ Undoubtedly God hates robbery for a 
burnt-offering, and will punish the robber. 
Suppose we leave that matter with him. I will 
not here discuss the question whether this be a 
robbery or not. Let it be admitted, I do not 
see how we are accessory to it by suffering our 
contributions to flow through the same channel. 
If any one sets himself about devising a way in 
which any public board, organized for the pur- 
pose of receiving contributions, can determine 
uw Targe & proportion or the donors came hon- 
estly by their donations, he will have a difficult 
task to perform. Be this as it may, if we be- 
lieve that the members of the acting Board are 
men of Christian integrity, and possess a mod- 
icum of discretion in the management of what 
is committed to them, we may safely entrust to 
them our contributions, confident that they will 
appropriate them according to our wishes, and 
leave the question of robbery to be settled be- 
tween the consciences of those immediately 
concerned, and the God with whom they have 
to do. 

On the whole, the Convention, as at present 
constituted, seems to me to present a broad 
platform on which all American Baptists, who 
love the cause of missions, can act together. 
It gives every one an opportunity of expressing 
his attachment to his Lord, and his love for 
souls, without compromiting one private opinion 
or one conscientious obligation. And I earnest- 
ly entreat every member of our churches who 
feels dissatisfaction with the Convention, seri- 
ously to inquire whether he can reasonably de- 
mand of it, and its Board, any thing but an 
official neutrality on the subject of slavery, be- 
fore he commits himself to any new organiza- 
tion. J.T. 








LAY PREACHING. 


The religion of Jesus Christ is not an ab- 
straction; it is not a theory which one may be- 
lieve or disbelieve without affecting the char- 
acter. It is a moving spring, ever in action. 
It is a principle ever directing. Religious 
principle is not uncertain in result, but it moves 
all alike ; varying, it may be, somewhat accord- 
ing to the influence of early education, or sur- 
rounding circumstances, or mental faculties, 
but still it tends to the same great results in 
every man over whom it obtains the sovereignty. 
It is active, and leads to exertion. It ie be- 
nhevolent, and leads to self-sacrifice. It is ex- 
pansive, and moves the world. 

The impenitent man is but a ‘galvanized 
corpse ;'—there is no real life in him. God 
breathes upon his soul and the dead is raised to 
life. He is not to stand, selfishly rejoicing in 
his new existence,—exulting in his moral pow- 
ers—made happy simply by the fact that the 
warm blood courses swift and more swiftly 
through its channels. If he would not go back 
to his tomb again he must keep his blood hot 
by exertion. He must not long stop to con- 
gratulate himself upon his own resurrection, but 
must go out into the grave yard and gathering 
up the dead bring them to Christ, that they also 
may obtain life. 

To inculcate holy principles,—to promulgate 
religious truth,—to preach the everlasting gos- 
pel is not the prerogative of the ambassador of 
Christ alone. All who receive the word are 
bound to make an impression upon the world 
and to give a new and an onward impulse to 
the cause of the Redeemer. The impenitent is 
not only commanded to hear, but with equal 
force it is said ‘let him that heareth say come.’ 
The injunction, ‘ go preach the gospel,’ is con- 
fined to no order of men,—to no ‘apostolical 
succession’—but it covers the whole Christian 
church, from the priest at the altar to the wor- 
shiper in the outer courts. The Christian must 
hot only be conservative in his influence, as the 











salt of the earth; but propogative as the Jeaven 


| on one side or the other. 

Lay preaching ranks high among the means 
of grace. It gives point and power to the 
preached word, and holds up the hands of the 
minister of Christ. It takes away every shield 
from the impenitent and leaves his naked soul 
without a defence against the arrows of truth. 
The faithful pastor with a living church has a 
power before which every opposer must go 
down ;—with a dead church he is as weak as 
Samson shorn of his locks. This great power 
is put into the hands of the private Christian. 
To whom much is given, of him much will be 
required. 

The professor of religion must preach—he 
cannot avoid it. This is a result inseparably 
connected with the position he occupies. He 
is under a law which will not be repealed and 
cannot be evaded. He must préach, and his 
preaching will be of life, unto life, or of death, 
unto death. All who have professed the relig- 
ion of Jesus will stand before his bar with gar- 
ments drenched in blood—either in the blood of 
Christ which cleanseth from sin, or in the blood 
of souls which are lost through our influence. 
Terrible then is the responsibility resting upon 
the lay preacher;—a responsibility the same 
in nature, though not perhaps as extensive, as 
that which rests upon every one upon whom has 
been laid the ordaining hand of a fellow mortal, 
whether clothed in the white robe of a Bishop, 


or the rad gown of Geneva, or the plain gar- 
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LETTERS FROM THE SOUTH-WEST, NO. X. 


A Literary Institution—Study of the La 
—Teachers—Way to succeed—Casting Lots— 
Schools and Colleges— Examination. 

MISSISSIPPI, CARROL COUNTY. 

‘It’s a sorry tale thou tellest, poungster, and I half 
disbelieve thee. Such schools, Phebus!—one woula 
think the gods had come downto instruct.’ 

Otp Gree. 
Mr. Epiror,—We have had great times in 
town during the past week. The schools have 
been examined; for you must know that this is 

a town of schools, a great literary place—a sort 

of ‘Oxford’ in the woods. It is only ten years 

since the first white settlers came to the town, 
but there have been no less than four ‘ literary 
institutions’ since the Choctaws left. Each one 
of these establishments has come out under the 
shadow of a great name ; sueh as, the ——‘ Col- 
legiate and Theological Institution,’ the ‘ Young 

Ladies’ —— Seminary” &c. The school in 

which I am engaged,—you recollect how I de- 

scribed it in my second letter—was designed 
by its founders fora college. It has a charter 
from the legislature of the State, according to 
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his statementa and advise the people to employ | forms, the white dresses and waving evergreens, | pendent and is doing better every way, than one 


in the meal. The world is to be revolutionized | him. If he manages in this way, his fortune is |and the mibsic and parade were irresistible. 
and every living man is a soldier in the warfare, | made ;—he need give himself no further trouble |'They had stolen the march upon ys ;—we were 


until he undertakes to collect his pay. 
A young man educated in the college at 
Nashville, Tennessee, in giving me an account 
of his adventures in Mississippi, related the fol- 
lowing anecdote. Said he; ‘Hearing that in 
County, there was a settlement of rich 
planters who wished to employ a teacher, and 
who would be likely to pay him for his services, 
I determined to visit them and offer myself as a 
pedagogue. Now it so happened that upon the 
same day in which I entered the settlement, 
another teacher also arrived. We both of us 
went around and visited a number of the patrons 
of the school, before either knew that another 
was in pursuit of the same object. The conse- 
quence was, that before the patrons of the school 
were aware of the fact that two teachers were 
soliciting their patronage, they had given en- 
couragement, a part to him, and a part to me, 
and had thus respectively committed themselves 
for their man. So we found ourselves in a fine 
predicament. Each party was ‘dead set’ for 
their teacher, and each teacher was determined 
to have the school. We both flourished our 
recommendations and endeavored to ‘ show off’ 
at the very best. He could talk the loudest, 
and was rather the longest wirded, but I could 
talk the fastest. On the whol», it was rather a 
comical exhibition. As for our recommenda- 
tions, the planters could make no chuice. 
Those of each were perfectly satisfactory. As 
for ourselves, those who had become pre- 
possessed in favor of my rival were determined 
to have him; and those whose interest I had 
bespoken, were equally obstinate in their deter- 
mination to have me. They talked and con- 
sulted upon the subject a long time, but were 
utterly unable to agree. No decision could be 
made. It was proposed that one of us withdraw 
our claim to the school, but that was unsatisfac- 
tory to all parties. Finally it was proposed 
that we cast lots. To this we all acceded. 
But a difficulty unexpectedly arose. How were 
we to cast lots? This point, however, was 
soon determined, and the result was that we 
were to pull straws. This was too much, I 
couldn’t stand it. So I ‘backed out’ and 
yielded up the ground to my rival.’ 
Schools here in Mississippi have no perma- 
nency. There is too much rivalry between 
different towns, and between the inhabitants of 
thesame town. They grow up in a day, flour- 
ish upon the excitement of party feeling, and 
when it subsides, die for want of support. It is 
not a little amusing to witness the diplomatic 
management with which schools are gotten up. 
Perhaps the rival parties of a town will have 
three or four going at thesametime. A teacher 
is invited to a place to take aschool. A large 
ber of pupils are promised. He comes and 








which its board of trustees is appointed ; but 
how great powers and privileges are conferred 
upon them, I am unable to state. According to 
the act of incorporation, every member of the 
board must be a member of a Baptist church in 
regular standing. It has a course of instruction 
prescribed, one half of which, if thoroughly 
studied, would make one quite a scholar. But, 
unfortunately, no member of the institution has 
ever gone through with this course, and it is not 
probable that any ever will. There has been 
no time since its establishment, when the ele- 
mentary branches of ap English education did 
not form a large amount of what was to be 
taught. There have been some very good 
Greek and Latin scholars in the school ; but as 
for the mathematics, they have been sadly neg- 
lected. ; 

By the way; I find that the ‘languages’ are 
studied in nearly all the sekools here to the ex- 
clusion of almest every thing-elee. Bspeciutty 
is this true of the Latin Janguage. Every boy 
must study Latin, no maver what his genius, 
circumstances or prospetts. Many teachers 
are at fault in respect to this. Tuition for the 
Latin is higher than for the English studies; 
and consequently our ‘money-loving Yankees’ 
urge all to study Latin who can read and con- 
strue a sentence in English. Many parents also 
are greatly in favor of their children’s studying 
Latin. They seem to think that the Latin 
will be a sure passport to all that is desirable in 
the future. The consequence is, that a large 
portion of the boys are drilled in Latin, to the 
entire exclusion of the common and more useful 
branches of an English education. Many of 
these classical young gentl , after studying 
Latin for years, it may be, have no more know- 
ledge of the language than they have of the 
dialect of the Patagonians. There is a Jad in 
my school who says he commenced Latin five 
years ago, and he cannot now, for his dear life, 
construe a sentence of the least difficulty. 

But the scholars are not alone in fault for this 
ignorance. Some of them do not fall very far 
behind their teachers. We have some very 
good instructors here in Mississippi, men who 
are thoroughly educated. Others of them are 
most deplorably destitute not only of education, 
but also of every other qualification which is 
necessary to a good instructor. Whilst there 
are few men here of ripe scholarship and good 
attainments, there are others not a few, and 
those from the North too, who are fitted for al- 
most any other employment rather than teach- 
ing. Fellows who have scarcely mastered the 
most common studies of a country academy, 
upon their arrival here, are at onge great men. 
In many places they stand upon a level with 
him who has his diploma in his trunk, substan- 
tial learning in his head, and who has received 
all the discipline of a liberal education. If the 
latter happens to be a modest man and the for- 
mer g hold, dashing character, then alas for the 
man of learning !—he must be content to be es- 
teemed inferior to the ass whose bray resounds 
through all the country. The man here who 
can talk the fastest, promise the most, and make 
the ‘tallest’ stump speeches, is the man who 
will receive the applause and the patronage of 
the community. The way the people will be 
gulled, the way they force public men to gull 
them, exceeds all belief. 

The teacher who is to succeed in his busi- 
ness, must himself go about among the inhabi- 
tants whose patronage he solicits, and submit 
to their inspection. He must make of himself 
a sort of locomotive advertisement. Let him make 
the greatest possible pretensions, the greater 
the better. He will find it much to his advan- 
tage to throw in occasionally a sentence of 
Latin, or if he does not understand Latin, let 
him use a phrase of barbarous English,—it 
will answer every purpose. If he would suc- 
ceed, let him show a large number of recom- 
mendations, and be careful that each one is 
written in a fine, dashing hand. One from 
Peter Grimes will avai! equally a3 much as one 
from Dr. W., provided always that there be a 
few flourishes cut. 

After he has been around in this way, and 





*| ‘raised a stir’ among them, then let him obtain 


some friend,—he will find plenty for occasion, 
—who can talk ‘winged words’ with a great 
appearance of candor, to follow up and endorse 





begins his school, supposing that his is to be 
the only one, but finds there are rival schools in 
the town, and that the spirit of opposition is 
such, that no one of them can possibly be sus- 
tained. They all struggle along through a 
session or two, engender strife and hatred 
enough to sink a Sodom, and then die. 


A college is chartered by the legislature. It 
takes a title of ‘Oxford’ College or Washington 
College. A log building goes up, a president 
is appointed, and a course of instruction desig- 
nated. It lives through a Jonah’s gourd-like 
existence, confers the degree of D. D., or LL. 
D. upon a few of the aspiring sons of fame, 
takes its place among the colleges of the coun- 
try, and then—alas!—what then? A stranger 
passing through the town, inquires for the col- 
lege. They point him to a timber palace situ- 


b thee the evlvge; sir. —wmne»re Is the presi- 
dent’s house?’ In reply, they point him to a 
house which once, perhaps, might have made a 
very respectable appearance, but which now is 
without a tenant, and in the last stage of dilap- 
idation. ‘ How large is the library of your col- 
lege?’ continues the inquisitive stranger. 
‘Library,eh? Prof. —— carried off the library 
in payment of his salary.’ ‘How many vol- 
umes? ’—perseveres the inquisitor, nothing 
daunted. ‘Don’t know sir;—reckon a good 
smart book-case full. ‘How many students, 
friend?’ ‘Not any students.’ ‘No students! 
I thought you were talking of acollege!’ ‘Well, 
stranger, so I was, but college don’t keep now,’ 
In a few years another act of the legislature 
brings into nominal existence another college. 
A half score of professorships are established, 

and it takes the place of its predecessor, flour- 

ishes in like manner during an ephemeral exis- 

tence, bestows a few learned titles, takes its 

place upon the catalogue of colleges with Har- 

vard and Yale, and then very resignedly yields 

up the ghost. Perhaps after a year or two, it 

will experience some apparently resuscitative 

convulsions, but all in vain ;—it sinks into ever- 

lasting silence. Sic transit. 

But to return to the examination of the 
schools :—there were three of them to be exam- 
ined, two ladies’ schools and the famous —— 
Institution. In the latter were something like 
forty young men and boys, whose studies em- 
braced nearly all the intermediate branches 
from the alphabet to Xenophon’s Anabasis and 
Euclid. My colleague and myself had used our 
utmost endeavors to prepare our pupils to pass a 
respectable examination. We were incessantly 
engaged in reviewing our respective classes 
from morning till night; and some of the lads 
really made pretty thorough work of it. Two 
days were to be occupied in the examination, 
and the session was to close with an exhibition. 
The long expected time at length arrived. 
The examination was commenced, and the 
studies of the first day passed off very well. 
Many of the patrons were present, and we flat- 
tered ourselves that matters were going on 
finely. We had reserved the most important 
studies for the second day. This was our day 
for showing off. 

We commenced in the morning under very 
favorable auspices. A large assembly was 
present, and they had already given some very 
evident tokens of approbation, when there oc- 
curred among them a general excitement. 
Soon a number left, others followed, and others 
still, until the house was nearly empty. At 
length the pupils became uneasy, and off they 
also run. Alas for the two poor yankee school- 
masters! We began to think that we alone 
should be left. What had occasioned this bus- 
tle, this running off in ‘hot haste?’ What had 
caused our house to be deserted and the seats 
to be left vacant?—Alas for human hopes! 
How in one moment had our expectations per- 
ished! Had an enemy come to take the town ? 
—had an earthquake occurred to swallow it 
up? 

Soon, however, we were relieved from our 
fears by being informed that the Presbyterian 
Female School was also holding its examina- 
tion, and that the teacher had procured a com- 
pany of musicians, that they were performing 
marches and counter-marches, and thus making 
a great display. The bright eyes and fair 








ated in the most conspicuous part of the ‘city,’ 


obliged to finish our examination without spec- 
tators and even without an examining com- 
mittee. 

One thing however I learned at this examina- 
tion; and that is, that these Mississippians will 
hear any thing else before they will listen to @ 
demonstration in Geometry, or the analysis of 
a sentence in Greek or Latin. Algebra and 
Chemistry cannot stand in competition with 
‘Rory O'More’ and ‘Zip Koon. But I appre- 
hend this is by no means peculiar to the people 
of Mississippi. In the evening at the exhibition 
we had a crowded house. We were somewhat 
compensated for the manner in which we had 
been deserted through the day. The exercises 
were more satisfactory than we had anticipated. 
True the original pieces, notwithstanding the 
precautions to prevent it, were not altogether 
original. But they were spoken remarkably 
well. The speaking was rather declamatory, 
but at the same time it was energetic and grace- 
ful. This is characteristic of the Southern peo- 
ple. They seem to take to ‘spouting’ the nat- 
ural way. F. 
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DONATION VISITS. 


The co'nmunicotion which follows we re- 
ceived last week, and laid over for want of room. 
The article referred to, in our paper of Feb. 
29th, is a mere announcement that a donation 
visit was made to a pastor in Maine, which we 
gave instead of inserting cards that would 
have occupied half a column. We admit thie. 
communication becanse of the ifest sinceri- 
ty of its author, because it is from the pen of a 
lady, who urgently solicits its publication, (and 
we intend always to treat the ladies with special 
courtesy,) and because it affords us an opportu- 
nity to express some of our own views on this 
and kindred subjects. 





March 2d, 1844. 

Mr. Eprror,—In the Reflector of Feb, 29th, 
there is an article on donation visits, which I 
read with sorrow and pain, that the Reflector 
should lend its influence to praise or speak in 
favor of such a church feasting as now prevails 
to an alarming degree. Your correspondent 
thinks that if they are rightly conducted they 
may be productive of good, but I am unable to 
see how a congregation of saints and sinners, 
crowded into the house of their pastor to feast 
on the richest cakes and pies and fruits, can be 
a blessing to the people or their pastor. 
the kingdom of heaven consist in meat and 
drink, or in peace and righteousness, and joy in 
the Holy Ghost? Are these feasts got up with 
an eye single to the glory of God? I believe 
not, and it seems to be left for these last days 
to get up church feasts for religious purposes, 
and even desecrating houses of worship, and in 


who is compelled to rely ia part on ‘donation 
visits’ and extra efforts, in order to make hie jn- 
come balance his expenditures. And if he has 
a competency without the visits— if they are de- 
signed as a token of regard, rather than as 
charity or the supply of a necessity, we do not 
believe there is a church in the land which does 
not embrace some members, whom such 
measure, on the part of the majority, would not 
disaffect. There are some in out churches 
whose annual income is much less than that of 
their pastors; and at such a time these persone 
will be sure to think of this, and perhaps to 
spenk of it. 

We would not be understood as condemning 
donation visits as wrong; but merely as doubt. 
ing their favorable operation on the harmony of 
the church, and on the permanent attachment 
of the whole body to their minister. 


DANIEL WEBSTER AND TEXAS, 


The Worcester Spy of last week, containg an 
interesting and important correspondence on 
the subject of the annexation of Texas. A let- 
ter was addressed by a large number of citizens 
of Worcester County, to Daniel Webster, ask- 
ing his opinions on certain points connected 
with that question. The reply is an explicit 
avowal of opinions hostile to the proposed 
measure. He refers to an address made by him 
in 1827, in New York, which he transcribes, as 
expressing his established convictions. In that 
address, he remarked that Texas was likely to 
be a_slave-holding > and hi 
‘entire unwillingness to do any thing which ” 
shall extend the slavery of the African race, on 
this continent, or add other slaveholding States 
to the Union.’ Speaking of slavery as it exists, 
he, after the usual style of political orators, de- 
clares, with particular emphasis, that it is a 
concern of the States themselves, that they 
have never submitted it to Congress, and Con- 
gress has no rightful power over it. He will 
concur, therefore, in no act, no measure, no 
menace, no indication of purpose which shall 
interfere or threaten to interfere with the exclu- 
sive authority of the several States, over the 
subject of slavery, ae it existe within their re- 
spective limits, 

Why our political men cannot refer to the 
subject of slavery, without reiterating these 
universally received opinions, touching the in- 


dependence of the States, is an inquiry which 


frequently suggests itself to our mind, and 
which we are still unable to answer. Is it in- 
tended as a salvo for Southern consciences? 
it certainly amounts to little, since the Constitu- 
tional rights of the States have never been 





some cases getting a man to practise ventrilo- 
quism for the amusement of the assembly. Now 
does not this look like a striking fulfilment of 
what our Saviour says in Matt. 24: 48, 49; 
‘ But and if that evil servant shall say in his 
heart, my Lord delayeth his coming; and shall 
begin to smite his fellow servants, and to eat 
and drink with the drunken.’ 

Now would any but those who say, my Lord 
delayeth his coming, join in such feasting? 
Would any one in view of the judgment and 
expecting soon to stand before the Lord Jesus 
Chret, oe to such a place to prepare? I think 
not, and I fee] in duty bound to remonstrate 





alarm ‘in God’s holy mount. I do hope and 


and love his appearing, will give no counte- 
nance to such feasting; and thereby shun the 
very appearance of evil. Let us be sober, be 
vigilant ; let us watch and pray alway, that we 
may be accounted worthy to stand before the 
Son of Man, and to escape all those things that 
are coming on the earth, A Susscriser. 





wre writer, 
record of a donation visit, without an accompany- 
ing testimony against such visits, is a testimony 
in favor of ‘church feasting.’ If so, we committed 
the sin unwittingly. We had no idea before, that 
when a people turn out to make a donation visit, 
they crowd the house of their pastor to feast on 
luxuries and dainties. We supposed they went 
to carry donations to the pastor—articles of cloth- 
ing, provisions, etc., by which to better his 
temporal condition, and give him a fresh and 
positive assurance of their confidence and love. 
We supposed that to constitute their call a visit, 
they remained at his house from one to three or 
four hours, taking tea with him and his family; 
the tea and provisions being provided by them- 
selves. We supposed they feasted as little or 
less than they would if they had passed the eve- 
ning at home. And we even now suspect, that 
our correspondent has confounded these visits 
to pastors, with a certain kind of tea parties 
held in New York, and some other places, for 
the purpose of raising funds. In those, there is, 
without a doubt, very much that is objectionable, 
inconsistent with piety, and not adapted to pro- 
mote the glory of God. We disapprove of them 
altogether, conducted in the manner described ; 
although we do not suppose that feasting is their 
chief or worst characteristic. If we wanted a 
good feast, we should not select the stale, half- 
warm coffee and the confectioned pastry of a 
‘tea party.’ Neither do we suppose there is 
any necessary connection between those parties 
and our Saviour’s parables, farther, than by our 
association of ideas one scene may remind us 
of another. Still there may be occasion for a 
‘note of alarm,’ and we trust that so far as the 
sin intended to be rebuked by our correspondent 
has been indulgéd, the note which she has 
raised will be heard and heeded. Far be it 
from us, to lend the influence of our paper to 
the support of any customs which would dese- 
crate the house of God, lessen the spirituality of 
the church, or Jower. the standard of piety. 
Already has religion, as exemplified by its pro- 
fessors, acquired a too secular cast. Its interests 
are maintained in too much the same way, and 

with too much the same spirit, that worldly 

enterprises are maintained. The friends of 
Christ, in their zeal for outward success, are 
forgetting, it is to be feared, to cultivate a spirit 
of devotion and a life of faith. 

Of donation visits, we wish briefly to say, in 
addition, that, as they are ordinarily conducted, 
we suppose them to be well intended, and not 
injurious to the interests of religion. The 
mingling of ‘saints and sinners’ together, can 
do no harm, if they all conduct properly; it is 
well they should meet occasionally. Donation 
visits are usually attended with some religious 
exercises, at least, concluded with prayer; and 
the interviews are in themselves, we doubt not, 
profitable and pleasant. 

We do not, however, think it is for the perma- 
nent interest of pastors, ordinarily, to receive 
such visits. Though they originate in the kind- 
est feelings, and the best of motives, we believe 
they are adapted to create jealousies and foster 
prejudices among the people, especially the 
poorer members of the con ' 

who feel unable to join in the movement, oF 

who are not called upon to take # prominent 

part in the proceedings. We cannot go into 

the subject particularly at this time, but we 

think that the pastor who lives on « stipulated 








against such proceedings, and to raise a note of 


pray that all who love the Lord Jesus Christ 


Tt seems from the first para h of this let- 
ms fro fret peragraph of thin Set) 


questioned. 

We are exceedingly gratified, however, by 
what follows of this letter. It shows what pub- 
lic sentiment is, in view of a great and watchful 
statesman, and is another indication that the 


in madness, and franght with ruin. 


‘In my opinion the people of the United 
will not consent to bring a new, vastly ex 
and slave-holding country, large enough 
half a dozen or a dozen States, into the U 
In my opinion they ought not to consent to it 

am altogether at a loss: to conceive 
what possible benefit any. part of : 
can expect to derive euch an 
All benefit, to any is 
uncertain; the objec 
strong.—On the ao 
great portion the 
strongly excited. The eu ’ 
attracted attention as a 
it bas struck a far 
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man, indeed, i 
versant with human nature, and especially has 
he a very erroneous estimate of the charecter 
the people of this country, who 
a feeling of this kind is to be with, 
duuptaods It will cause its 
respected. It may be reasoned with, it may 





made willing, I believe it is e willing, to 
fulfil all exintin en all 

duties, to uphold and id the 

as it is established, with whatever , about 
some provisions, which it does con- 
tain. But to coerce it into silence—to 


to restrain a free expression, to seek to 

and confine it, warm as it is,and more heated 
as such endeavors would inevitably render t— 
should all this be attempted, I know 
even in the constitution, or in the Union itself, 
which would not be endangered by the explo- 
sion which might follow. 

I see, therefore, no political necessity for the 
annexation of Texas bs the Union; no advan- 
tages to be derived from it; and objections to 
it, of a strong, and in my judgment, decisive 
character. 

1 believe it to be for the interest and happi- 
ness of the whole Union, to remain as it is, 
without diminution and without addition’ =~ 


These opinions, says Mr. Webster, remain 


arrives at the following conclusions : 


‘I am certainly of agen with Mr. Jefferson, 
Mr. Madison, Mr. J. Q. Adams, 


templated the 
out of the territories of foreign 
while I admit, that what has been 
regard to Louisiana and Florida must 
considered as legally done, yet I do not 
the propriety of proceeding farther, and 

ting not a territory, ceded by a nation, 
but a foreign nation itself, with all ite obliga- 
tions and treaties, ite laws and its institutions, 
into the number of the States which compose 
this Union.’ 





Por the Christian Reflector. 


FAST DAY. 


The day set apart in many of our States ass 
season of fasting and prayer, is now at hand, 
and we trust it will not be deemed improper 
or obtrusive for us to suggest « special theme 
for the pulpit on that occasion,—Peace; ts 
importance, and owf"duty to promote it. 
The late awful catastrophe at Washington, 
itself a natural, though undesigned result of the 
war-system, and a faint specimen of the woes 
i from war, might well be used as ® 
text from which to warn men agsinet its masi- 
fold evils. From that sudden and terrible 
calamity, which shrouded the capitol in mourn _ 
ing, and filled the nation with sorrow and 
gloom, not a few ministers of the gospel took 
occasion, as they should, to impress a variety 
of truths suggested by it; a 
direct, so signal and startling @ ’ 
we should of course suppose, that ambassadors 
of the Prince of peace would, in preaching his 
1 of peace, eagerly seize an opportunity so- 


Bat our present danger calls still more loudly 
for such a service. The political horizon is 
gathering its clouds for a tempest of war. The 
South seems bent on 
demands every foot of Oregon; and the issue of 
these questions may involve us ere long in con- 
flict with Mexico or England, or both. The 
danger is obvious and urgent; nor do we see 
how any preacher of the gospel can fail to 








salary competent to support him, is more inde- 
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people against war,and urging them to ‘“‘follow 
the things which make for peace.’”’ 

It is well known, that the American Peace 
Society, organized at their recommendation, 
has, from the first, relied very much on minis- 
ters of the gospel. It once sent its periodical 
gratuitously to more than a thousand, on con- 
dition of their preaching on the subject of peace 
once a year; and, since its resources forbade this, 
it has stil! continued annually to urge upon them 
the faithful performance of this duty. Would 
they all lift up their voice together on this sub- 
ject, and proclaim from their twelve or fifteen 
thousand pulpits in the land, the evils of war, 
and the principles, obligations, and blessings of 
peace, we doubt whether it would ever be in the 
power of demagogues to plunge the nation again 
in blood. 

We hardly need to assure our friends in the 
ministry, that we have no wish to prescribe 
their course; but we do respectfully submit, 
whether a subject so important, yet so long 
neglected, ought not, at such a juncture as the 
present, be brought before the whole people, on 
a day so commonly devoted to topics bearing, 
like the question of peace or war, on the great 
interests of our country and the world. 

In behalf of the Am. Peace Society, 
Geo. C. Becxwitn, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
March 18, 1844. 





CORRESPONDENCE OF DR. BRISBANE 
WITH DR. SNODGRASS, OF THE BALTIMORE SAT- 
; URDAY VISITER. 
We copy this week, with much pleasure, the 
pond ref J to in our last; also, the 
accompanying remarks of the editor. We do 
this to exhibit the noble sympathy, so frankly 
expressed by a Southern editor, in this move- 
ment, as well as to make known the particulars 
relative to the emancipation. The influence of 
Dr. B.’s example, thus presented and held up to 
admiration, in the columns of a paper which 
cireulates through the South extensively, can- 
not fail to be felt by those slaveholders whose 
hearts are susceptible of impression. The same 
editor refers to the subject again, in last Satur- 
day’s paper ; and of the correspondence previ- 
ously published, says: ‘*Every one of our breth- 
ren, wherever located, ought to transfer it to 
his columns.”’ 








Orrice or SATURDAY VisiTER, 
Baltimore, Feb. 19th, 1844, 
Dr. BRISBANE: 

Dear Sr1rx,—Having learned that you are in 
town, awaiting the arrival of certain slaves 
from South Carolina, whom you have re- 
purchased for the purpose of freeing and loca- 
ting in Ohio, you will oblige me by giving me 
the facts of the case for publication in my paper 
—looking, as I do, upon the movement as one 
of those exhibitions of self-sacrifice, rare indeed 
in the annals of our race! 

With sentiments of warmest esteem, 
Yours, &c. 
J. E. SnvopGrRass. 


Baltimore, Feb. 20th, 1844. 
Dr. SnopGRass: 

Dear Si1r,—Your polite note requesting me 
to give the facts in relation to the emancipation 
of my slaves would be politely answered in the 
negative, were I to consult altogether my per- 
sonal connection with the subject. But as I 
presume your purpose is to present the case as 
one that ought to be imitated, and having 
myself acted altogether from a conviction of du- 
ty which ought to apply to others as well as 
myself, I cannot allow a feeling of modesty to 
make me decline giving you the facts you ask 
for. 

In the year 1835 I was editing a paper in the 
city of Charleston, in which I advocated the 
right of man to hold property in his fellow man. 
I was myself a slaveholder and cotton planter, 
Fr co native of South Carolina. The prose- 

ion of the di ion finally induced me to 
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have done; for *by the grace of God, I am what 
I am.’ Bnt I cannot forbear to say that if 
other-slaveholders would do the same taing, 
they would be infinitely happier than the title of 
Master can ever make them. 
May the Almighty preserve our country from 
the concequences of this terrible system of op- 
Pression and wrong, and may we all learn that it 
is his law that we ‘‘undo the heavy burdens 
and let the oppressed go free.’’ ¢ 

Suffer me to add here, that I much admire the 
noble independence that distinguishes you as the 
Editor of a Southern Journal. The freedom 
and independence of your columns in this age of 
editorial servility, ought to meet the approbation 
of everv true lover of his country, and give an 
extensive circulation to the ‘Baltimore Satuday 
Visiter,’ among citizens of all parties and Chris- 
tians of all sects. 

Yours very respectfuly, 
Wa. Henny BaisBane. 








Since we received this noble-souled letter from 
Dr. Brisbane, his slaves (or rather free man) ar- 
rived, and after a few hours delay, started in the 
cars for Cincinnati. We called to see them—and 
O! how their appearance contrasted with 
that of such of their less fortunate fellow-beings 
who take their departure from the same stig- 
matised Pratt street—those victims of that 
execrable love of gain, which has erected the 
various slave prisons that have outraged the 
better feelings of our citizens, so long. 

The group in question was composed of both 
sexes and all ages, from a blind grandmother 
of full seventy years and a father and mother 
about fifty, to children of three or four years, 
apparently.—They seemed overjoyed at the 
prospect before them, and talked in tearful rap- 
tures of ‘*Massa’s kindness!’? And well they 
may. We confess that we have no language 
sufficiently forcable tomake known our admira- 
tion of Dr. Brisbane’s course in this marvellous 
movement! We feel the deepest interest in it, 
and hope that he may find it convenient, very 
soon, to report progress, while more fully and 
less reservedly portrayi#g the circumstances 
of these his doings for conscience’s sake? 


jC To the above,we add the following from 
a Pittsburg paper, of a later date: 


‘* Dr. Brisbane came to this city on Saturday 
the 24th instant, with two stages filled with his 
emancipated people, twenty-seven in number. 
They came to Baltimore,thence by railroad and 
stages to Washington, Pa., where they shared 
the hospitality of Dr. Lemoyne and others both 
colored and white, staying over night, thence to 
Pittsburg,where they took passage on the steam- 
er Valley Forge. The cost of these people to 
Mr. Brisbane, was something over seventeen 
thousand dollars—the travelling expenses being 
nearly or quite six hundred dollars. 

** They left here on Saturday morning. We 
shall have occasion to make mention of this 
again, when we shall relate several amusing in- 
cidents, and the sensation produced among our 
people on the occasion of their arrival, suppos- 
ing the Dr. to be a slaveholder, and the people 
all slaves!’’ 


The Ci ti Herald a their arri- 
val in that city, and also a ‘* donation visit,’’ 
held at the Baptist meeting-house on Webster 
street, forthe purpose of providing for these 
destitute people. Large quantities of clothes 
were sent in, and a great amount of materials 
contributed, which we are informed about forty 
ladies were busily engaged during the day in 
making into garments. 

Several speeches were made during the meet- 
ing, by Messrs. Buffum, Lewis, Boucher, and 
other gentlemen; and the deepest interest was 
manifested inthe proceedings, by many who 
have not hitherto participated in anti-slavery 
movements. 
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For the Christian Reflector. 


Mr. Epiror,—I was a few days since at Con- 
way, Mass., where J spent a Sabbath for the 
promotion of the Bible cause. On Monday eve- 
ning, Br. Joel Kenney and his family were vis- 
ited by a large company of friends, more than 
one hundred probably, including members of all 
the different Evangelical denominations. A very 
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stitution. The moment I began to express any 
shadow of doubt about the correctness of the 
views I had taken, and to intimate a willingness 
to obey any convictions I might have in refer- 


ence to it, I discovered that freedom of thought |- 


or freedom of speeeh on that subject was out of 
the question in South Carolina. I therefore de- 
termined to leave the State and find a home 
where I would not myself be a slave. Uncon- 
vinced of the moral turpitude of the relation 
between master and slave, I repelled with in- 
dignation the charge that I was an abolition- 
ist—an epithet I regarded with as much odium 
as did any one else.—Nor did I feel any com- 
punction of conscience in selling my slaves 
previously to my leaving the State. I was sor- 
ry to part with them, but I regarded it as one of 
those events that circumstances render necessa- 
ry: indeed my doubts in regard to the character 
of the institution did not amount to any con- 
viction, and [| was rather disposed to think 
there was more of feeling than of sound judg- 
ment in my doubt. Sometimes I had doubts 
and sometimes I had none. 1 sold them at a 
time when the subject of its morality did not 
just then agitate my mind, and yet with a de- 
termination to go on in the investigation of the 
subject. . 
For the purpose of having the slaves remain 
in the neighborhood of these old acquaintances 
and not to break up family relations, I sold 
them considerably below the then market val- 
ue, to a_neighbor and connexion. When I 
moved to Ohio, I carefully investigated the 
whole question. In the course of eighteen 
months I became thoroughly satisfied that to 
hold slaves was a wrong to man and a sin 
against God. At once I emancipated the two 
or three slaves I had reserved. It was not long 
before I became dissatisfied with myself for 
selling the others. This soon amounted to a 
conviction that I ought to get them back if pos- 
sible. I failed, at that time, to obtain them. 
Their master was unwilling to make any rea- 
sonable arrangement. I was, however, too ful- 
ly convinced of the wrong I had perpetrated, to 
be satisfied to retain the avails of the sale. I 
accordingly executed a deed, placing in the 
hands of trustees an amount of real estate 
equivalent to the amount I had received for 
these slaves, and appropriated to charitable 
uses any profits I had ever derived from that 
species of property. The property placed in 


trust, was to be appropriated to the objects of 


emancipation in some practicable mode. Con- 
tinuing to press the matter, I at lengthwucceed- 
ed in obtaining a bill of sale for all but one 
woman and her two children, (whom I could 
not possibly obtain,) by paying considerably 
more than I had sold the slaves for, and nearly 
double their market value at the time. Two 
years elapsed, however, without my getting the 


slaves, although I hud the bill of sale for them, 


and had paid up in full of all demand. It 
became evident to me that they would never be 


sent, and a few weeks ago I went for them 
I took them to Savannah, Georgia, and 


myself. : 
there I cleared them for Baltimore, and am 


here now awaiting their arrival with intention 
to take them, (twenty seven in number) to 
Ohio, and placing them in a situation where 
When [ first 
negotiated for them, I executed in Ohio a deed 
of emancipation and recorded it regularly in the 
clerk’s office. They are therefore free, since 
they are no longer subject to the laws of eman- 


they can improve their condition. 


cipation. One of the number, an elderly, 
woman, still remains from choice, in Carolina, 
Preferting to risk the laws of the State, to 


leaving her husband and son, who are not with- 


ip my control. I presume her age and good 
character will be sufficient protection. 

1 am happy, dear sir, to have had opportunity 
thus to test my fidelity to Jesus Christ. It is 


the religion of the Go ht n 
my heart. This it is 0 ee eel etitiea 


ness to carry 
my judgment. 


erably; but, if my temporal circumstances have 


changed so that I must resort to personal exer- 


tions for the support of my wife and children, I 
have the consciousness of having done it fer 
Christ's sake.s Just poverty is more satisfactory 
than unjust wealth. I[ dare not boast of what I 


that produced a willing- 
out practically the convictions of 
It has reduced my estate consid- 


for the Pastor wae Made, TH money and vartous 
other valuable articles. The eyening was spent 
in a manner becoming those who profess to be 
the disciples of the blessed Saviour, 
As to my success in the Bible cause, I have 
done more in the last ten months than in any 
former year of my labor. There is one united 
expression of approval, and desire to aid in the 
truly benevolent object which the Society has 
in view—that of giving the word of truth, pure- 
ly and entirely translated, to the world. 

Yours, truly, H. Seaver. 
Boston, March 8, 1844, 





For the Christian Reflector. 


Mr. Ep1ror,—I ntending to furnish you here- 
after with a full account of the interesting re- 
vival which we are enjoying, | would now mere- 
ly state for the information of the friends of Zi- 
on, and to correct false reports, that Bro. Swan 
is still laboring with us, and with increased suc- 
cess. He will preach every evening, at least, 
until notice shall be given of his departure, 
which we trust will not soon occur. 
Yours, truly, H. K. Green. 

Charlestown, March 18, 1844. 





SOUND THE ALARM! 


Moré news from Washington. Treaty for the 
annexation of Texas. 


Since the article in another column respecting 
the annexation of Texas to the United States 
teahi d 1 ' 





was prepared, new and ast g Pp 
have been made. Intelligence has reached this 
city from Washington, that plans have been 
devised, and prosecuted, and are now all but 
matured, for securing the annexation. The 
following startling statements were made in 
the National Intelligencer, of Saturday. 


“It is now some months ago—probably not 
long after the retirement of Mr. Webster from 
the Department of State—that an overture was 
made, by this Government, through the Secre- 
tary of State, inviting from the Executive of 
Texas (Gen. Houston), a proposition for the 
annexation of Texas to the United States. This 
overture was, at first, very coolly received by 
the Chief of the young Republic. But, since 
the meeting of Congress, the Government of 
Texas having been again approached—we will 
not say importuned, though circumstances 
almost justify the use of that phrase—by the 
Executive of the United States, Gen. Houston 
did at length consent to negotiate on the subject. 
The terms of an arrangement between the high 
contracting parties are already arranged; and, 
if not already done, they are to be reduced 
forthwith to the form of a Treaty, through the 
agency of a specia! Mmister from Texas, (Mr. 
Henderson), who is already on his way to this 
city for the purpose, if before this paper goes 
to press, he have not already arrived. 

So far as the President of the United States 
and the President of Texas are concerned, the 
Treaty is all but made.’’ 


The publication of these facts is awakening 
the most intense excitement in this city, and 
cannot fail to do it throughout the country. 
Well it may, for our own Government is made 
the wooer by these representations; the meas- 
ures have been as clandestine as those of a 
secret conspiracy; and it is positively asserted 
that the Senare will confirm the Treaty, and 
its ratification thus be ensured! 

The Atlas, of this city, a leading organ of 
the Whig party, has come out in a leading 
editorial, with great spirit and the most em- 
| phatic language, against these singular move- 
| ments on the part of the Government, and 














against the annexation itself. The editors say, 
“It fills us with consternation and alarm, to. 
learn that this infernal “plot has been matured 
to an extent which we could not have believed, 
and can now scarcely realize.’’ This article in 
the Atlas is so unexpected, so decided, and if 
adhered to, so important in its influence and | 
bearings on party questions and political inter- 
ests, that we cannot withhold from our readers 


the U. 8. Senate. 


declare—solem ily, seriously, advisedly—that 
we will not stand by, and see the independent 
nation of Texas annexed to this country, asa 
part of its territory, and as a wide-spread field 
for the extension and dissemination of slavery. 
We will resist it, in every way in which resist- 
ance can be effective. We will resist it with 
our pen. We will resist it with our tongue. 
We will resist it with our whole soul—with 
every nerve and muscle of our body. We will 
resist it with the last drop of our blood. There 
1s no hope of happiness on earth that we will 
not surrender, rather than submit to this ac- 
cursed, hellish plot. 

_ ‘*We are, at present, most ardently engaged 
in a political campaign, the result of which we 
have deeply at heart. The brightest and most 
cheering prospects have spread themselves out 
to our view. Success seems to be within our 
grasp. There has never been a time, when the 
advantages of a true and faithful administration 
of our Government, by wise and able men, and 
upon the basis of the principles indicated by the 
Whig Party, appeared to be more thoroughly 
appreciated, or more eagerly sought for, by the 
great majority of the people, than at the pres- 
ent moment. Ifit is the purpose of those who 
wield the power of the Government at Wash- 
ington, to carry through this project of 


an extended extract. We learn that a copy 
was immediately forwarded to each member of | P€®rance of this periodical has greatly improv- 


_ “For our own parts—as conductors of a pub-| 
lic press—as citizens of this free Republic—we | 
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ample pledge that it will be continued till the 
work is complete. Nothing equal to it has ev- 
er been attempted in America. 


> The March number of the Baptist Mis- 
sionary Magazine contains an engraved likeness 


of the late Secretary of the Board, Dr. Lucius 
Bolles. 





iC The Morner’s Montury JourNna. 
for March is an interesting number. The ap- 


ed since its removal to New-York. Its agents 
m this city are Saxton, Peirce & Co. 
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filiscellanea. 


A siicat Mistaxe.—We are sorry ever to 
mar the laurel wreath which adorns the brow 
of woman, or to diminish her self-complacency, 
but the error is so considerable in the instance 
to which we are about to refer, that it seems 
necessary we should correct it. A correspond- 
ent of the Morning Star, who, we suppose, is 
the Freewill Baptist minister of Roxbury, says: 
“Sister Allard’s letter published in the Stara 
few weeks since, has moved our C, Baptist 
brethren to a considerable extent, and the sub- 
ject has been brought before a meeting of their 
ministers in the city of Boston.”—Now the 
fact happens to be, that the subject of the essay 
read before the Minister’s meeting, which this 
writer reviews with so much spirit, was assigned 
o Mr. Caldicott two months previous, and the 
essay was actually written, and read to indi- 
vidual friends, some time previous to the publi- 
cation of Mrs. Allard’s letter. The ministers 





tion, we say at once—decidedly and unequivo- 
cally—that, rather than yield to it, we will 
abandon all other political associations, put 
THAT OF OPPOSITION TO THIS PROJECT. 
We will yield our high hopes of success. We 
will give up the strong attachments, which 
have been so dear to us. We will surrender 
the Whig cause. We will even abandon Mr. 
Cray. We will drop every other political 
consideration and association, and league our- 
selves with those, whoever they may be, who 
are determined—at every hazard and upon 
every peril—to prevent the annexation of the 
SLAVE TERRITORY oF Texas to our country. 
THIs Must NoT BE pone. IT SMJALL NOT 
BE DONE. 

‘*We yield to no American citizen, in the 
strength of our attachment to the political 
institutions of our country, in the devoted 
affection we bear to that country, and in the 
cherished estimation in which we hold the 
Union of these States. If, however, the Con- 
stitution is to be trampled upon,—if the wishes 
and feelings of a large and patriotic portion of 
our people are to be overlooked and disregard- 
ed,—if the curse of slavery is to be spread yet 
more widely, its influence interminably extended, 
and its seeds sown, broad-cast, over our other- 
wise free land,—we say, unreservedly, that this 
once glorious Union will have been shorn of its 
blessings, that the ties which have bound us to 
it will be loosened, and that imminent danger 
will impend, of its instant and irrevocable disso- 
lution. 

**We tremble, while we anticipate the evils 
that will attend any serious entertainment of the 
project of annexing Texas to this country. We 
tremble,—not with the fear which cowards 
feel,—but with that solemn and _ heart-felt 
anxiety, which should pervade every patriotic 
bosom, when the great interests of the country 
are in jeopardy, and when the happy institutions 
under which we live are in danger of being 
overthrown. 

“There is one anchor of hope, in the storm 
which is now arising, to which we shall stead- 
fastly cling. Tue Senate or THE UNITED 
States is the body to which we now look, for 
the preservation of all that we hold dear in the 
ge condition, and the future hopes of our 
and. 

**We have had repeated occasions, which we 
have always most gladly improved, to speak in 
commendation of the public acts of that body. 
We look to it now,—more than ever, and with 
an intenser interest than ever,—to watch, with 
jatity. We turn our eyes to that body, in an 
agony of hope and expectation, but still with a 
firm confidence, that they will spread forth the 
strong shield which the Constitution has placed 
in their hands, to avert the evils with which the 
machinations of weak and wicked men are 
seeking to visit our country. Terrible will be 
the retribution which will be visited upon the 
plotters of this iniquity,—whether it fails or 
goes forward. May that Almighty Power, in 
whose hands are the destinies of nations, avert 
this calamity from these States. May he endow 
our senators with that prudence, wisdom, and 
patriotism, which will lead them to countervail 
this iniquitous proposition, and to save their 
country from threatening evils.”’ 


So much for the Boston Atlas. 

The appearance now is that a fearful storm 
is pending. Whatever the result may be, new 
questions (and those, too, directly involving 
the subject of slavery, the chief cause of all our 
dissensions), are now to agitate, and to agitate 
fearfully, the whole American people. Our 


faith in Him and in His word leads usto expect 


changes for the welfare of our race and the 
glory of Hisname. We believe they will hasten 
the deliverance of the captive, and the removal 
of that foul curse, with which the mation may 
soon find herself as much offlicted as she has 
been disgraced. If the annexation is to be 
forced upon us, the consequences may be more 
fearful and momentous to Southern men and 
their interests, than they now apprelfend. May 
God deal with us in merey, and not reward us 
according to our deserts! 





Editor's Table. 


NARRATIVE OF THE TEXAN SanTa Fe Ex- 
PEDITION. By George W. Kendall. In two 
volumes. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 
Boston: Saxton, Peirce & Co. 1844. 

The author of these most entertaining vol- 
umes left New-Orleans for Texas, in May, 1841. 
His purpose was, as a citizen of the United 
States, to take a tour through the wilds of Tex- 
as to New or Northern Mexico, and to make 
the tour in company with an expedition of Tex- 
ans who were to leave Austin in the month of 
June. His adventures, and those of his com- 
panions, among the Indians and buffaloes of 
those vast prairies and mountain wilds, are re- 
lated in a lively style. His account of their 
subsequent fortunes in Mexico, and on a tour 
from Santa Fe to the Capital, is full of incident 
and anecdote. Few more thrilling and delight- 
ful stories have been written, and they afford a 
great amount of useful information, relative to 
the country, its population, politics, religion, 
and customs. We should like the book better, 
if the author had in some instances used the 
term Providence instead of fate. We find no 
fault with wit and anecdote, but we think a na- 
tive of New-England, a descendant of the Pu- 
ritans, should never seem, especially when at- 
tended by wonderful providences, to forget the 
Great Preserver. 


‘Awake, asleep, at home, abroad, 
We are surrounded still with Gop.’ 


Hareer’s IntumMinatep Picroriat Bi- 
BLE.—The second number of this splendid work 
has appeared, and is for sale by Saxton, Peirce 
& Co. It is equai to the first in the beauty of 
its engravings and the excellence of its typog- 
rapby. It is said that thirty thousand copies of 





consolation is that the Lord reigns, and our 


that He will overrule these movements and 





the first number were sold ; which furnishes an 


knew nothing about the particular ease of Mre. 
A., and we do not learn that the letter, or the 
subsequent defence of Mr. Davis, valiantly as 
he contends, has moved a single Calvinistic 
brother, to any extent whatever. At any rate, 
we have not heard one word said about it.— 
Mr. D. talks of this, as ‘the last desperate 
effort to save close communion’ He must 
have singular notions concerning the subjects 
of agitation in our denomination. Our ‘des- 
perate efforts’ are for other ends entirely.— 
We presume no one will attempt a rejoinder to 
Mr. D. A ‘desperate effort’ to convince a 
controversialist of his spirit, would be 

‘Like ocean into tempest wrought, 

To waft a feather, or to drown a fly.’ 





‘Caurcn Unrrry.’—One of the editors of the 
Christian Hearald, a Christ-ian paper, noticing 
a recent leading editorial of the Christian 
Watchinan, says that the editor ‘takes the 
ground which has been for forty years main- 
tained so strenuously by the Christian connec- 
tion, His remedy [for divisions and sectarianism] 
is personal piety and the word of God, without 
a human creed. The editor of the Watchman 
would have each church united as they ought 
to be, in covenant to maintain the ordinances of 
God’s house, and then take the Bible as their 
only rule of faith.—The editor of the Herald 
says farther, that he has read these strictures 
‘with mingled emotions of satisfaction and sur- 
prise—with satisfaction to find the views which 
we have so long advocated, and which distin- 
guish us as a people so ably defended; and 
with surprise to find those views defended in 
the editorial columns of the Christian Watchman 
—the leading and venerable organ of the Cal- 
vinistic Baptist denomination.’ 

We think it must be, that our Christian 
brother has misapprehended the editor of the 
Watchman. His remarks are, perhaps, suscep- 
tible of such a construction, but we trust that 
he will be able (0 Mage~ -~-Vrws wey cucy are 
a different one. It is surely 


time for us to be Gk the lookaut, if the leading 
organ of our denomination is recommending to 
our churches to throw aside their ‘articles of 
faith,” and open their doors to all who profess 
to make the Bible their only rule of faith and 
practice. 





Curistran Review.—The March No. has 
appeared; and all bear testimony to its great 
excellence. One pastor says, that the single 
article on the State Debts is worth the price of 
the whole number. Christian reader, has your 
pastor the Review? Go and inquire; and if he 
has not, collect the money for a years’ subscrip- 
tion, ($3,00) for it can be raised, and send it with 
directions to the publisher. 


Graegt Triumed or Temperance IN Penn- 
SyLvaNia.. An act was passed in 1705, to 
restrain tippling and dram-drinking on the Sab- 
bath. Fora long time it had been extensively 
violated. But recent measures have given 
meaning and force to the statute. The result 
has been that a desperate effort has been made 
by the rumsellers and drinkers, to secure its re- 
peal. Says a Philadelphian, writing to the N, 
Y. Evangelist ; 


‘Their petitions were circulated, and numer- 
ously signed by loafers, and vagabonds, and 
abusers of wives, and candidates for the alms- 
house and the penitentiary. They were carried 
round by committees specially entrusted with 
this business. With the petitions were sent 
baskets of champaigne, and all that sort of 
thing which we deemed appropriate to secure 
for them a favorable hearing. But, alas! alas, 
the Legislature deemed the law of 1705, wise in 
its enactment, and refuse to repeal it. The 
vote in the House was nearly unanimous; in the 
Senate it was quite so. A gentleman from this 
city, who happened to be in the Senate when 
the question was taken, says he never saw such 
a scattering of rum-ites. They resembled the 
herd of swine when the devils entered into 
them. They ran off, squalling with agony, 
having lost their t#me, their moncy, and what 
was worse than all, having secured by their in- 
discreet agitation of this subject, a virtual re- 
enactmont of the law of 1705. When the news 
reached the city, there was rage and lamenta- 
tion on thé one hand, and rejoicing and thanks- 
giving on the other. On ‘Tuesday evening, the 
27th ult; a public meeting was held in the 
large Presbyterian church, [late Dr. Carroll’s] 
to express thankagiving to God for his merciful 
interposition in inclining the hearts of our rulers 
to give a decisive vote in sustaining the inter- 
ests of morality and religion in this thing. It 
was an overflowing assembly.’” 





Norices or Booxs.—The Watchman of the 
Valley, referring to the interest taken in these 
notices, by ministers especially, says very just- 
ly:— 

«Those who do not purchase and read all the 
new books which appear, yet should know what 
books are published, as the volumes which the 
press is constantly throwing off, like shooting 
stars in an eyening atmosphere, show which 
way the wind Of public sentiment is blowing.”’ 





A New Scrence.—The name of this new 
science is Phonography. It is taught in this 
city by a worthy and philanthropic gentleman, 
who is a son of New-England, and of a Baptist 
clergyman (the late Rev. Elisha Andrews) ,— 
who has travelled extensively, and who became 
interested and skilled ia this new science while 
temporarily residing in England. We cannot 
tell what it is, only that it is a new and more 
rapid mode of writing. It is said that in Eng- 
land thousands have already learned it, and in 


many of the schools Phonography has been in- 
| troduced as a regular branch of education; and 
| that merchants in the large manufacturing towns 

of Birmingham, Manchester, &c., are keeping 

their books in the phonographic character, and 
| many professional men use the system entirely 
for their private writing apd correspondence 
with those who can read the characters. It is 
attracting considerable attention in Boston. 


Lecrurnes on Cnaistian CHarnacter.— 
The Rev. Dr. Barss, who was for twenty 
years President of Middlebury College, is about 
publishing a volume of Di , including a 
series of on Christian Character. 
They are to appear in a handsome octave vol- 
ame of 450 or 600 pages. We hope that every 
graduate of the College will immediately order 





lectures 


and excellent Doctor in the enterprise. The 
compilation will be made from sermons pre- 
pared in all the different periods of his ministry. 
Dr. Bates is now pastor of a church in Dudley. 





Tue Letrrers FROM THE SouTHWEsT.— 
We are desired to publish in a pamphlet form 
these letters; and among others who have made 
the request is Joun G. Warrier, the poet, 
who has forwarded five dollars toward defraying 
the expense. We give notice of this fact to 
vay, that if others wish for the publication, 
they are desired to inform us what number of 
copies they will be responsible for,providing the 
price does not exceed 12 1-2 cents per copy.— 
We regret to learn that the author is in very 
delicate health, and for his prolonged life and 
usefulness his friends feel deeply anxious; but it 
does not appear that he is either alarmed or 
likely to be fynched. The valorous editor of 
the Banner and Pioneer seems at last to be 
aware that he has been wasting his ammuni- 
tion, When the Mississippians are really mis- 
represented, (as much as he has misrepresent- 
ed the editor of this paper) he will have better 
occasion for taking up arms in their def " 


one or more copies, to encourage the venerable | 


Tus Covet of Exgqutany —The Naval | 


| Court of Enquiry convened at Washington, for 
| the parpose of inquiring inte the conduct of 
| Capt. Robert F. Stockton and officers, in rela- 
| tion to the experiments and proofs which preced- 


jed the construction, and the proofs and subse- | 


| quent explosion of one of the great guns of the 
Princeton, have made their report. In thie dec- 
ument they exonerate Capt. Stockron and his 
officers from the slightest blame, and attribute 
the explosion entirely to acendent; averring that 
in constructing the gun Capt. Stockton 

ed on well established practical facts and con- 
sulted scientific men; that there was good 
ground for the utmost confidence in the gun; 
that in loading and firing, every care and atten- 
tion which prudence and professional capacity 
could dictate, was observed; and that the con- 
duct of both officers and crew of the Princeton 
was such as to sustain their own personal char- 
acter and that of the service. 


A Memoper or Concress Inpicten!—The 
Grand Jury of Washington, have found a true 
bill against Johan B. Weller, member of Congress 
from Ohio, for his assault upon Mr. Shriver of 
Baltimore. The Indictment will be tried at the 
next term of the Criminal Court. 

They have also found a bill against Jutian 
May, the surviving principal in the duel bo- 
tween himself and Mr. Cochrane. The seconds, 
Pooler and Ashe, are also indicted. 


Coacnes For Mexico. About sixty days 
since, Easton, Gilbert & Co., of Troy, received a 
large order for stage coaches and harness from 
Mexico. This order they completed last week, 
and shipped $12,000 worth of their coaches and 
harness by the Housatonic Railway for New- 
York, whence they will be exported to Vera 

ruz. 





Marriages. 
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In this chy, by Rev. Mr. Stow, Mr. SILAS W. 
PAGE of Lowell, to Mas. MARY L. BAKER of 
Dedham. 

By Rev. Mr. Neale, Ma. DANIEL C. RAYMOND 
to ELIZA H. SNOW. * 

In East Boston, on Wednesday evening, Mr. WIL- 
LIAM_H. MEYER, formerly of Newburyport, to 
Miss MARY H. E. NORRIS of East Boston. 

In Charlestown, 17th inst., by Rev. H. K. Green, 
Mr. EPHRAIM W. WILLEY of Addison, Me. to 
ie Sere P. ALLEN of Charlestown. 





ind will certainly appear to better advantage. 





Sansom Srrerr Meetine House Par- 
TIALLY BURNED.—A third and quite success- 
ful attempt has beon made to buru the Sansom 
Street meeting-house, in Philadelphia. Before 
the el t was subdued a number of the pews 
were consumed, the columns and front of the 
gallery partially burned, and other damage 
caused to a great extent. No clue whatever 
has been obtained to the perpetrators of 
this wanton outrage. 








has for one year sustained well (considering the 
disadvantages of editing at a distance from one’s 
compositors) the Philadelphia department of the 
Baptist Advocate, has become the editor of the 
Baptist Recorp, published in his own city. 
This paper is small in size, we suppose for want 
of the pecunias res to make it larger. But we 
see no reason now,why it should not grow, and 
become in body what it is in spirit,—of the sta- 
ture of a man. It is a pity, if one Baptist pa- 
per in Philadelphia, with so wide a sphere as 
that which surrounds it, cannot be as well sus- 
tained as two can in Boston, with four other 
Baptist papers within a circle of perhaps 150 
miles. 





tcp The Montuiy Baptist Recorp is 
not, after all, married to the Baptist Memorial. 
Our opinion is then, that if they twain may not 
become one, the Monthly Record can be dis- 
pensed with. We should say to the publishers, 
enlarge your weekly. Do not attempt to im- 
in a new shape, ‘after ‘they have once been sent 
out upon the world. So do not your contempo- 
raries; we all are satisfied to see our thoughts 
once in print. Second editions are poor prop- 
erty, when the market has been glutted with 
the first, and hardly sale enough for that to pay 
the expense of its issue. 





jC We regret to learn that the church in 
Charlestown is much divided with respect to the 
labors of Elder Swan. Mr. Green gives the 
statement in another column, entirely on his 
own authority. Unsettled as is the present 
state of things, and ignorant as we are of the 
particular facts, we cannot, on our own respon- 
sibility, make any definite statements. Here- 
after we may be better qualified to speak. 





jc Rev. Epwarp Bercuer has been in- 
stalled Pastor of Salem Street Church and So- 
ciety, in this city, Sermon by Rev. E. N. Kirk. 





Legislative. 


Last Session oF tHE LEGISLATURE.— 
The Boston Courier of Monday contains a brief 
review of the last session of the Legislature. 


ments, 


prorogued. 

The result of the session is the passage of 
one hundred and seventy-eight bills and one 
hundred and twenty-one resolves, of a public 
and a private nature. Two are worthy of note 
at this time. The Legislature has this year 
passed a bill for levying a State Tax of seventy- 
five thousand dollars—an act, which, considered 
as the best act of the session, is sufficient to ex- 
cuse many other acts, and, in particular, many 
acts of omission. The Insolvent Law has also 
been duly and faithfully considered. At an 
early part of the session, a bill was proposed, by 
a committee of, so called ‘practical men,’ but 
it was found to be a measure wholly impractica- 
ble, and was referred back for amendment. 
Again it was presented, although in a new 
shape, and it found favor with a majority of the 
House of Representatives, and was passed. The 
bill went to the Senate, and was there killed, 
not one voice being raised to save it. 

A number of bills have been enacted to estab- 


to be unjust. But as there are two sides to ev- 
ery question, it will be safer to wait the ope- 
ration of the new charters, than to enlist on ei- 
ther side at present. 

Every bill reported by the Committee on 
Banks and Banking has passed. Many capitals 
have been reduced, in all amounting to one 
million and seventy thousand dollars, and one 
capital has been increased a million of dollars, 
so that the State will lose only the tax on sev- 
enty thousand dollars of bank stock, while an 
act of great justice has been done to many 
people. 

The Insurance offices appear to have all 

adopted the Matual principle, and most of the 
Boston offices have applied for and obtained 
leave to alter their system of operations accord- 
ingly. 
, ~ lltaatea on lives seems to have become a 
subject of much interest within a few years, 
anda ber of ies have been chartered 
for the purpose of entering into the business. It 
is a question whether we are not going too fast 
and too far in this matter, and whether it would 
not be better to wait a while, until experience 
informs us that small ies, on the matual 
principle, are the safest. 

The session has not been a one, but 
much more has been accomplished than there 
has been in many former years. There has 
been an unusual degree of good feeling exhib- 
ited on all sides, both as respects parties and 
individuals, and we doubt whether the members 
of any Legislature, for some years, have separ- 
ated under better or bappier circumstances than 
those who parted on Saturday evening. 











As IT sHOULD Be.—Dr, Wilson Jewell, who | of 


From this we condense the following state-/} 9. 


On Saturday evening, the Legislature was |T 


lish railroads, and some are undoubtedly thought | '9° 


n i, 5th inst., by the Rev. Mr. Lynd, Mr. 
ASA JACOBS, of the firm of A. & H. Jacobs of Bos- 
ton, to Miss LUCY ANN COOPER, eldest dyughter 
of James Cooper, Esq. of C. 

Jan. 24th, by Rev. William Leach of Lyons Farms, 
Rev. SANFORD LEACH of Deckertown, N J., to 
Miss ANNA ELISABETH ALLEN, daughter of Dr. 
Heman Allen of D. 





Deaths. 

In this city, suddenly, Miss NANCY LOW, 47. 

2th inst, Mr. P. CHARLES NOLCINI, 45—a 
native of a, but for many years a resident of the 
New-Englaffd States, 
14th inst., Mrs. SALLY D. SAWTELL, danghter 
of the late Samuel Hart. 
In Chelsea, 27th ult , JULIA ANN, eldest daughter 
Capt. Daniel and Mrs. Julia A. Pepper, 15. 
in Waltham, 4th inst., Mas. MARY S., wife of Jas. 
A Baldwin, and daughter of Nahum Hardy, Esq., aged 


In Canton,11th inst., Mr. NATHANIEL FRENCH, 
1—a soldier of the Revolution. 








Advertisements. 








Waterville Academy, Maine. 


pas Institution, after suitable repairs, has been reopen” 
ed under the direction of Mr. James H. Hanson, an able 
and e <perienced teacher, who, in connection with the other 
studies pursued in academies, will pay special attention to 
the studies preparatory to college. yopeee situation 
of the school, and its connection with Waterville College, 
it is believed, render it a most desirable place. especially 
for such as are preparing themselves for a college course. 
There ore four terms per year, of eleven weeks each, com- 
mencing on the first Monday of March, June, September 
and ber. Tuition, from 2 to $5. ri from gl 25 
to $1 50 per week. STEPHEN STARK. Sec’y. 
References, ¢( Facutty or Watenvitte Cortzer, 
jr E, Pattison, D. D., Boston, 
Rev. B. Brow, 7 





March 2), 


Books, Stationery, &c. 


AXTON, PEIRCE & CO., are no longer the Agents for 
hes. rise 


the undarsianad thaie be ian-- bat = be 





may not be deceived by an advertisement of said Saxton, 
Peirce & Co , headed ‘Reduction of Prices for Books known 
as Campbell’s Publieations,’ into a belief that any such re- 
duction has been mide by the publishers. None such has 
been; and 4 a EY be had at their own prices 
from Messrs. W. D. Ticknor & Co. 

domes M. Camrpene & Co. 

98 Chesnut St., Philadelphia. 





The above i having app d in some of 
the daily papers, we annex a list of the works published by 
James M. Campbell & Co., of Philadelphia, with the prices 
at which they are scid by the Agents in this city, and the 
‘ices at which we will furnish them,—showing that we 
will furnish them lower than from their Agents in this city, 
SAXTON, PEIRCE & CO, 

1334 Washington Street. 
Agent’ 


price. price, 

Neander’s Planting and Training of the 

Church A jes, e150 «69125 
Neandet’s Church History, 150 125 
Short’s History of the Church of England, 150 1% 
D’ Aubigne’s History of the Reformation, 

cloth, 87, 
D’ Aubigne’s Reformation, half bound, 75 67; 
Bible in Spain, 7a 31 
Zincali, or Gipsies in Spain, 31 28 
Pope Alexander and his son, Cesar Borgia, 37! 3th 
Jamaica, its past and present state, 50 40 
History of the Inquisition, 37 31 
Liebig’s Animal and Agricultural Chemistry, 50 40 
Errors of Romanism, 25 20 
Whateley’s Kingdom of Christ, 25 20 

March 21. 





Cheap Cash Book Store. 


THE Subscriber offers for sale a large collection of Stan 
dard, Theological, Sunday School, and Miscellaneaus 
Books, at very reduced prices. 

Superintendents of Sabbath schools, and others boy | 
to purchase are invited to call and examine the books a 
prices, before purchasing elsewhere. 

Just published, Tae Canistias Davonten’s Moves, or 
low to Live, by Rev. Ray Palmer. 
The Pic-Nic Tales, a series of moral stories for Sabbath 
Schoo! Libraries, —comprising, No.1, Lewis Renton; No.2, 
he Distillery, ete.; No.3, The Diunkard’s Daughter No.4, 
The Frat Time; No. 5, The Widow's Son. 
Country traders supplied on the most reasonable terms. 
ISAAC TOMKINS, 
March 21. No. 9 Cornhill, 





Cheaper and Cheaper. 


Ss AXTON, PEIRCE & CO., 133 1-2 Washington Street, 
have received and will sell wholesale and retail. 

D’ Aabigne’s Reformation, with notes, 50 cts. 

Kendall’s Santa Fe Ex; dition, 2 vols. 

The Water Cure. Hydropathy, or the Water Care—Its 
principles, modes of treatment, &c., | with 
many cases, by 1. Shew, M. D. 


rns and Clarinda. 
Napier—History of the wer in the Peotacela ond ea the 
south of France, to be ished in 9 parts, 
Music without aunts os with a master, by « Profee- 


oor. 
Cheever’s Ter - on Hierarchial Despotiem, three 
lectures—each 12 1-2 cts. 
Bunyan—Cheever’s Lectures on the Life and Times of 
Bunyan, publishing sow in parts, three now out—each 
ts. 
* Travels in California and rat hear Pacific Ocean— 
le Farnham, 4 parts eac 
2 Resartus—by Thomas Carlyle—12 1-2 ets. 
Washingtonian Harp—A collection of ori Songs, 
—4 to familiar airs, designed for the use of Washing- 





emperance Societies— 7th edition—I2 1-2 ets. 
Hunt’s Merchant's Magazine for March—terme §5 per 
Junkin on the Prophecies—@1,25. 
Sear's Guide to Knowledge, aio Pagten. 





“ Bible History, 'e 
* Wonders of the World, 900 do. 
“* Bible Biogra 5 . 
axTON, PEIRCE & CO. 
March 14. 133 1-2 Washington Street. 





Farm for Sale. 


PLEASANTLY situated in the easterly part of Need- 
ham, on the road leading from Newton U pper Fatis to 
Dedham, about 1 1-2 miles from the former, and 412 
from the latter, containing forty acres of good land, with 
fruit i a 








|, and Bu ings, 1] 
Soom oan at high, Barn and a sumber of 
out Buildings. The location is p , the 
tions for echools aod meetings are , being in 


houses. Conditions, . 008). 
ted; for further particulars to the eub- 
ante ay LAUREN TINGSBURY. 





on ° 
between 16 and 17 weeks. The liberal patronage which 
this ¥ enjoys, coables the Trustees to make con- 
stant additions to their already valuable set of app 
Oe, oe ee een Sad to Steaeeh evete 
ieite facility for the acquisition of knowledge. 
er ee te ee nmitetnaee 
those w aes to attend 











From Oxrver Caatrox, Esq., Sureniwrenpent 
or Tae Tapernnacis Sanpatu Scuoon. 


am much 

’ the teacher, and 
awe a | cine cn eiieias Ramana Oneapanin a 
truth. I hope it will be generally used. 
From tue Rev. A. J. emg Pastor oF Tas 

Cromer: Sraest Cuvacn, 


Mr. Jewett,—I have given the recent work 
Banvard, some examination, and am free to 
word commendation. 
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would 
Avuxanpun J, Susssons. 
From rae Nartionat Lwrenticaxcen, Wasmine- 
ton, D.C. 

To restore he mind first truths, in their former 
Srechaces end lenpovtenge, to coniasstle 6 asvens tei 
the highest intellect. This has been 
nal success, by the Rev. Mr. Ban of 

Question 


in a new Beok for Sabbath 











HREE LECTURES ON ODD A ew nega by mek 
| Naruamies Corves. Just by 8. 
' DAMRELL, No. 11 Cornhill. 124 cents. 





AGENCY IN EUROPE. 


AN EXPERIMENT. 


T! subscribers, in order to sceure to them- 
selves, and sau ee oe 
customers, every possi 
tion of elegant articles of Forsion Day Goons, 
have resolved to incur the expense of a Resident 
Agent in 
LONDON AND PARIS. 
By this means they will be able to a better 
Y coos cr Rated, ms tee we the oasl. Whchetae 


prices. 

To prepare for this Srisxpm Stock or Goons, 
remodelled, in a style 

UNRIVALLED IN EXTENT, 
elegance, attractive beauty, and convenience, by 
any other in the United States. In 


RICH DRESS SILKS 


AND THE PRICES WILL BE INVARIABLY LOW, 
_They will continue to give much of their atten 
tuon to 


: 


Painted Canvass Carpets. 


maa { camPEts, 


BRUSSELS, 
IMPERIAL THREE 


PLY, 
INGRAIN, and 


PAINTED 
berer than any other in the city, 
sud can sll « batter and mre beonsifel 
Tare meat peat soars 
var store and goods, whether they desire to 
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For the Christian Reflector. 
. 
Lines, 
TO A FRIEND, ON LEAVING Ww C—, PA. 


Farewell! farewell! I may no longer stay, 

To mar the promise that is sealed above ; 
A stern and lofty duty I obey, 

But from the scenes and circles which I love, 
With heavy heart I shall be borne away, 

Like some forsaken or imprisoned dove- 


We never know how deep the forest trees 
Extend their roots, till they are pores ; 
Much less the ardent, yearning spit! 
How deeply have ite fond atiochnen® Cig 
Until they’re torn by rude misfortune , 


And all the depths to which they grew, are known. 


each lovely scene 
i mach a 
The jows carpeted in living green, : 
Which in their swelling undulations lie ; 
Where orchards bloom and green groves rise between, 
And murmuring rills their gentle courses ply. 
wandered at the shut of eve, 
gf step o’er fields, and through,the bowers, 
While tell-tale breezes as they past would leave 
‘The story of their dalliance with the flowers ; 
And bright-hued birds their choral songs would weave, 
And sing the’requiem of the dying hours. 


O, never did I greet the gentle spring, 
Where, o’er the valley and the mountain height, 
She sailed so early with her seraph wing, 
Or smiled so sweetly from her eyes of light ; 
Where on the earth such mantle she would fling, 
Or give the heavens each day a blue so bright. 
Bat, sunny clime ! this joy I soon must mar ; 
In northern lands to which my footsteps stray, 
The April frosts our early blooms debar, 
And winter frowneth on the face of May; 
Yet leaving friends is sadder, sadder far, 
Than quitting nature’s loveliest array. 
I love them much, and with a warmer love 
Than nature’s beauties ever can inspire ; 
Ana those sweet seasons when the Heavenly Dove 
Fanned in our bosoms the celestial fire, 
And on its wings our thoughts were borne above, 
Will live in memory and renew desire. 
O! did my spirit have an angel’s plume, 
An angel’s vision and an angel’s ear, 
When Zion filled her consecrated room 
For prayer and praise, then would I hover near ; 
And on the Sabbath, when she might resume 


i 


—$$—$__$_—_____ — — — — 


ee ng. 
‘J am not exactly waterlogged oe 
he, ** but have too mac), her beav 
mper is rather y 
on—and my — A little too much of 
for my ballast, ed —hick ! you under- 
the critter 8 he rum, the blue ruin, my 
stand. Shun ord avoid old Timbertoes 
little man as you'd — = we ae eed 
Shiver my topsails! but it has been the 
ruin of me. Here have I got a wife 
and two little ones, one a youngster 
about the same tonnage of yourself, in 
Boston, and some property besides, but 
the devil has placed a barrier between us, 
in the shape of a can of grog. Shun the 
eritter, my lad, as you’d shun a pesti- 
lence. 

The lad promised to bear in mind his 
advice, and then asked why he did not 
sign the temperance pledge. 

“And where may that temperance 
pledge be found 1?” inquired he. 

His young comrade informed him that 
there was to be a temperance meeting at 
the Exchange that evening, and offered 
to go with him if he would sign the 
pledge. . 

“What! a child urging me to sign the 
pledge! I'll go. Come in here, my little 
one, (by this time they had arrived oppo- 
site the Seamen’s Mansion,). and take 
some supper with me, as soon as we have 
got the ballast in, we'll haul up -for this 
same temperance meeting. Stave in my 
bulwarks! if we wont.” 

The little fellow stuck to him, and as 
soon as supper was over, went with him 
to the temperance meeting, where the old 
salt signed the pledge. As he did so, 








ed to drink, he would think ef that little 
boy’s care for his welfare. 

We doubt aot that warm hearted old 
tar will keep the pledge, so long as his 
‘timbers ” hold together. ‘The next day 


departure. 


return. 
child !—Portland Bulletin. 





he remarked that whenever he was tempt- 


he went away to sea—not forgeting to 
call upon his juvenile friend before his 
And he assured him that he 
should seek his wife and family on his 
So much for the influence of a 


Moralist and Miscellanist. 











dren as ever Isaw. Allover their counte- 

nances, in characters too legible to be mis- 

taken, were inscribed the records of ma- 

lignity and evil passions. They had not 

obtained the amount of Bible knowledge re- 

quisite for confirmation and admission into 

the church, and were therefore sent here to 

acquire it. The“day for a new examination 

was near by, at which time, the greater part 

of them would probably be received into the 

church. Such reception is indispensable, 

because without a certificate of confirmation 

from the priest, it would be nearly or quite 

impossible for any one to obtain a place as 

a servant, apprentice, or clerk, or even to 

get married. 

The consequence of all this is, that the 

whole community are members of the 

church. The gamester,—in a country 

where gaming is a national vice—the drunk- 
ard, the thief, the libertine, the murderer,— 
alike the malefactors who are in prison 

under the sentence of the Jaw, and the crafty 

and powerful who by force or fraud have 
eluded its judgments,—all are members of 
the church of Christ! Such ascendancy 
has faith over practice in the eye of the law, 
—so much more important is the legal 
name by which the tree is called, than the 
fruits which it bears. 

No inconsiderable number of the teach- 
ers in the Prussian schools, gymnasia and 
universities, are inwardly hostile to the doc- 
trines they are required to teach. I asked 
one of these, how he could teach what he 
disbelieved ; and whether it did not involve 
the essence of falsehood. His reply was, ‘it 
is a lie of necessity. ‘The government com- 
pel us to do this, or it takes away our 
bread.’ While human nature remains as it 
is, is not such the natural consequence of a 
compulsory religion? Though every one 
must condemn as flagrantly wrong what is 
here done under the plea of necessity, yet 
is it not clear that the government which 
creates this supposed necessity, is a hun- 
dred times more guilty than the victim who 
yields to the temptation?’ When the mass 
of a people are ignorant, they easily become 
the passive subjects and recipients of a com- 
pulsory religion, however false; but when 
the people become enlightened their ten- 
dency is to recoil from a compulsory re- 


God’s holy worship, I would come to hear. 


Full many a social interview shall be 

My future theme when care suspends its reign ; 
And hours of converse which I spent with thee, 

Together bound in memory’s golden chain, 
Shall form a treasure ever dear to me ; 

When shall | hear thy pure, sweet words again ? 


Farewell ! thy crown shall ne’er with thorns be planted, 
Andnot a rose that decks it ever die ; 
No real good for which thy heart hath panted, 
In life or death, kind heaven shall e’er deny, 
If all the warm petitions are but granted, 
That I may breathe, in thy behalf, on high. 
May, 1842. 8. W. P. 





For the Christian Reflector. 


David’s Triumph in God’s Goédness. 


PsaLM 36: 5—10. 


O thou who hear’st the suppliant’s cry, 
His heart with anguish riven, 

Though rise our sins like Carmel high, 
Thy mercies reach to heaven. 


Thy judgments stand in majesty, 
Like the huge mountain’s strength, 

And like the unmeasurable sea, 
In depth, and breadth, and length. < 

So is thy loving-kindness, too, 

@  Toall the éons of dust; 

Hence all shal] come, as some now do, 

And put in thee their trust. 


—Angyharmy esineudvese sed: 
And they who’ve parched, at earth’s dried rill, 
"Shall _drink_ and thirst no more. 





an silt €il 


For springs of joy gush forth from thee, 
For all the human race, 
While thou dost make all darkness flee, 
Before thy glorious face. 
To those who love thy holy name, 
And still are true of heart, 
O! be thou still to them the same, 
And kindness still impart. 3. U. 
Millbury, Feb. 1844. 


The Family Circle. 


How to treat a Wife. 


First. Get a wife. 

Secondly. Be patient. You may have 
great trials and perplexities in your busi- 
ness, and in your intercourse with the 
world; but do not therefore, carry to 
your home a clouded or contracted brow. 
Your wife may have had trials, which, 
though of less magnitude, may have been 
as hard to bear. Do not increase her 
difficulties. A kind, conciliating word, a 
tender look, will do wonders in chasing 
from her brow all clouds and gloom. 
You encounter your difficulties in the 
open air, fanned by heaven’s cool breezes, 
but your wife is often shut in from these 
healthful influences, and her health fails, 
and her spirits lose their elasticity. But O, 
bear with her, she has trials and sorrows 
to which you are a stranger, but which 
your tendertiess can deprive of all their 
keenness. 

Notice kindly her little attentions and 
efforts to promote yourcomfort. Do not 
take them all as matters of course, and 
pass them by, at the same time being 
very sure to observe any omission of what 
you may consider her duty to you. Do 
not treat her with indifference, if you 
would not sear and palsy a heart which 

watered by gentleness and kindness, 
would to the latest day of your existence, 
throb with sincere and constant affection. 

Sometimes yield your wishes to hers. She 
has preferences as strong as you, and it 

may be just as trying to her to yield her 
choice, asto you, Do-you find it hard to 
yield sometimes ? Think you it is not dif- 
ficult for her to give up always? If you 
never yield to her wishes, there is danger 
that she will feel you are selfish and care 
only for yourself; and with ak a feelin 
she cannot love you as she ought. A aan 

Show yourself manly, so that i rr 
can look up to you, and feel that you will 
act nobly, and that she can confide in 
your judgment. 











What a Boy can do. 


Tn passing along one of our streets the 
other day, a little fellow fell in, with an 
old salt, who was shivering, with three 
sheets in the wind. 

“Ship ahoy!” hailed the tar—and 
the little chap hauled up alongside. 
“Where away may be the Seamen’s 
Mansion ?” 

The lad preferred to show him, and 
they held along together—the sailor 
steering very wildly—sometimes hard 
Up as though he had struck a heavy sea, 
and then yawning off to the right or left, 
as the case might be. 








Common Schools, 
HON. MR, MANN’S REPORT. 


In his account of the schoolsgwhich he 
visited in England, Mr. Mann gives some 
interesting particulars, showing the evils of 
the partial system of public education 
which prevails in that country. ‘The gov- 
ernment not having established any system 
of education, the whole subject is left to in- 
dividual enterprise. A few men, who ap- 
preciate the value of knowledge, establish 
schools suited to their wants—thc majority 
are left without any adequate means of in- 
struction; and here the foundation of the 
greatest social inequalities is laid. It is 
supposed that the annual income of charity 
funds for schools is not less than 500,000 
pounds—a sum almost equivalent to 
$2,500,000 of our money. 

There is a single class of schools in 
England,—those founded for giving instruc- 
tion in the Latin and Greek languages,— 
sixty-five of which have an income not ex- 
ceeding £20, and fifteen have an income of 
more than £1000. Several of this class 
have an income of four, five, or more thou- 
sand pounds, per annum. 

Of the qualifications of the teachers in 
some of these schools where the salary‘is 
sm’ 'exinphés.-~ unis masrer Beit WKeT II 
he taught morals, replied—‘ That question 
does not belong to my school; it belongs to 
the girls’ school.’ Another, who stated 
that he used the globes, was asked if he had 
both, or one only? ‘ Both, (he replied) for 
how could I teach geography with one?’ 
It appeared (says Mr. Mann) that he 
thought both necessary, because he thought 
one represented one half, and the other the 
other half of the world. ‘ He turned me 
out ef school,’ says tbe agent of the parlia- 
mentary committee, ‘when I explained to 
him his error.’ The Rev. E. Field, after 
speaking in commendation of certain 
schools, adds—‘ This guarded and qualified 
praise I am unable to extend to the teach- 
ers of dame schools. ‘The honest expres- 
sion of one dame would apply to many :— 
“It is but little they pays me, and it is but 
little I teaches them.”’ 

We fear that a rigid examination of our 
public schools would expose violations of 
grammar as ludicrous as those of the En- 
glish dame. We know several teachers, 
who have the authority of Universities to 
write A. M. after their names, and who in- 
variably use the verb learn for the verb 
teach, and talk of learning their pupils in- 
stead of teaching them. It is common, too, 
even among instructers of high repute, to 
hear the active verb to lay confounded with 
the neuter verb to lie. The promiscu- 
ous use of these two verbs is not uncommon 
among high pretenders to grammatical ac- 
curacy. 

We fear, moreover, that a severe investi- 
gation into the literary attainments of the 
school committees of our own State, and 
some of the members of the Legislature, 
might result rather unfavorably to their 
characters as scholars. Courier. 








Schools in Prussia. 


In the Prussian (Christian) schools only 
two systems of religion prevail,—the Pro- 
testant Evangelical and the Catholic. The 
parents have an option between these, but 
one or the other must be taught to their 
children. If the parents are all of one re- 
ligious denomination, the teacher generally 
gives the religious instruction. Where a 
diversity of creeds exist, and the teacher is 
Protestant, he usually gives religious in- 
struction to the Protestant part of the chil- 
dren: and a Catholic priest attends at cer- 
tain hours, to give instruction, in a separate 
apartment, to the Catholic children. A sim- 
ilar arrangement prevails in regard to the 
Protestant children where the teacher of a 
mixed school is Catholic. At fourteen,— 
the common termination ofthe school going 
age,—the Protestant children usually have 
sufficient knowledge of the Bible to be con- 
firmed, that is, to become members of the 
church, and, of course, communicants at 
the eucharist. This confirmation and mem- 
pe of the church depend on the amount 
of oa knowledge, not on the state 
pantie ertt ute affections. The priest 

: ‘“ approves; or, if he finds the 
pupils deficient in Bible knowledge, they 
are remanded to their former school, or 


sent to a Bible school. In a Prussian city 


I was taken to a school o 

boys and girls, from ease pag: Ant 
seventeen years of age, who were doin 
nothing but reading the Bible. They oom 
vagrants from other places, and were as Vic- 





igion, even though it be true. 
Mr. Mann’s Report. 





For the Christian Reflector. 


Hymns to Christ, No. 8 


BY KAZLITT ARVINE. 


“« For those very reasons for which sinners hate the 
Saviour, true saints love him the more.” N.C. 


Praise for requiring Beneficence. 
Lord, in days when avarice cold 
Before us waved his lure of gold, 
We spurned thy p ts which d d 
A liberal heart, an open hand. 





But now, since Mammon’s reign is o’er, 
We love thee for those words the more ; 
O, ’tis a privilege indeed, 

To aid the suppliant sons of need. 


We feel as we the poor relieve, 
More blest to give than to receive ; 
We take—i ftening their dist 
The greater boon, and grant the less! 





The bliss by those assisted, shown, 
Becomes, by sympathy, our own ; 
And rich that thought will ever be, 
That gifts to them are loans to thee! 


Lord, though thine advent ere our birth, ~ 
Kept us from aiding thee on earth, 

O, thanks for representatives, 

In whom again our Saviour lives. 

“LIS SWEET, ‘Us exquisitely sweet, 

{n them thy blessed self to meet ; 

And while our gratitude’s expressed, 

It kindles heaven within the breast. 





Pare Milk»‘not Milk and Water, 


There are many Protestants who would 
do well to take a lesson from the Irish 
milkman, and not let others deal out Bible 
truth to them as they may think best. The 
following anecdote was related in Liverpool, 
by a gentleman from Cork : 

A short time since a Romish priest of 
the county of Kerry, received information 
that a member of his congregation—a 
milkman—was in the habit of frequently 
reading the Scriptures, and paid him a 
pastoral visit. On arriving at the humble 
cabin, he found poor Pat employed in his 
domestic affairs, and thus addressed him: 
‘Why, my good fellow, I am informed 
that you are in the habit of reading the 
Bible ; is my information correct?’ 

‘Sure it is true, plase you riverence! 
and a fine book it is.’ 

‘But you know,’ rejoined the priest, 
‘that it is very wrong to read the Scrip- 
tures. An ignorant man like you has no 
right to do so.’ 

‘Ah?’ replied Pat, ‘but you must be 
afther provi’ that same, before I can con- 
sint to lave it off.’ 

‘ That I will soon do.’ 

‘Sure, if your riverence does that, I’ll 
read no more, and give it up to you.’ 

‘I will, from the book itself, convince 
you that you have no business to read it.’ 

The priest immediately took up the 
Bible and read to Pat from tho Ist Epistle 
of Peter, 2: 2. ‘As new-born babes de- 
sire the sincere milk of the word, that ye 
may grow thereby.’ ‘ Here you-see,’ said 
the priest, ‘you are wrong to read the 
Scriptures yourself; you are only a babe; 
and you are enjoined ‘ to desire the sincere 
milk of the word.’ One who understands 
what the sincere milk really is, must give 
it you and tend you.’ 

Pat listened attentively to the priest’s 
authoritative address, but in no way at a 
loss to reply to what might have puzzled 
wiser heads, said,—‘ But be aisy, your 
riverence, while I tell you. A little time 
ago I was took ill, I got a man to 
milk my cows and attend to my business, 
and what do you think he did? Why, 
astead of givin’ me the rale milk, he chated 
me by puttin’ wather into it; and if you 
get my Bible you may serve me that same. 
No, no, I will keep my cow and milk it 
myself, when I shall get the sincere milk, 
and not as I should from you—mixed with 
water.’ 

The priest thus finding himself defeated, 
and desirous that the mischief should spread 
no further, said, in a conciliatory tone— 
‘ Well, Pat, I see that you are a little wiser 
than I thought you; and as you are not 
quite a babe, you may keep your Bible, 
but don’t lend it or read it to your neigh- 
bors.’ i 

Pat, eyeing his admonitor very cunning- 
ly, but seriously, replied—‘ Sure enough, 
your riverence, while I have a cow, and 
can give a little milk to my poor neighbors 
who have none, it is my duty to do so asa 
Christian; and saving your riverence, I 
will.” 








ious and perverse a looking company of chil- 


The priest abashed, walked off immedi- 
ately. 


CHRISTIAN REFLECTOR. 





’ Cultiva 


The following is an extract from a very 


ety of Westboro’ and vicinity:— 

* But there is another source of profit to 
the agriculturalist too often overlooked 
and neglected ; I refer to the production of 
fruit. I refer to it now simply as a source 
of pecuniary profit, or a means of wealth.— 
Good fruit is an article which never wants 


q 


crease, for many years at least, with the sup- 
ply. 


the same time, yields so abundant a reward. 
Thereisa single tree in this town, reared by 
the hand of one of your members, which 
though not yet ten years old, produced the 
last year, four barrels of prime winter fruit. | t 
These were sold for not less than $1.50 per 
barrel; paying an interest at six per cent. on 
$100. One hundred such trees might he 
set upon an acre of ground. The original 
cost of the trees we will suppose to be $100 
or one dollar each, and the value of the land 
$100. During the first ten years after their 
setting, we will suppose that the trees pay 
the aunual interest on their original cost, to- 
gether with the expenses of cultivation, 
which is probably far below their actual 


. “i : | thought th t through the instrumentality of a 
tion of Fruit. exp tae - Y 


alued friend of ours, whom they had partially 


| hoodwinked, they would give that document 
: ‘y {the advantage of a circulation, through the 
\exellent agricultural address, delivered in| Temperance Journal, more extensive than 
October last, by Rev. Charles B. Kittredge | could be given it by insertion in all other tem- 
of Westboro’ before the Agricultural Soci-| perance papers in the State. 

the way, and “took the responsibility’’ of re- 
fusing it. 


But we stood in 


We were censured for it in certain 
uarters, but for that we were prepared. 





Specimens of Come-outism. 


The editor of the Temperance Journal con- 


a market; and the demand will doubtless in-| cludes an article as follows: 


We close this long article witha few very 


There is nothing, perhaps, produced | brief extracts from the recent writings of Mr. 
with so little labor and expense, which, at|Clapp, ‘author of the Washingtonian address 
to the public,’’ editor of the Essex County 
Washingtonian, &c , 


“A viler tyrant never crushed the spirit of 


man than that of the American priesthood.”’ 


“Once dethrone the ‘unknown God’ which 
his nation worship, and every prison door 


would be opened, and every priestly mouth 
would be shut.”’ 


“Their business (the churches) is to build up 


sects; and if Washingtonianism prevails, their 
sects will all be blown to the moon.’’ 


**I hope our temperance friends will let the 


State House loungers alone, &c.’’ 





Our Parents.—Honor thy father with thy 


whole heart, and forget not the sorrows of thy 
mother; how canst thou recompense them the 
things that they have done for thee! 





yield. ‘The land during this period, is equally 
valuable for cultivation as before the setting 
of the trees, and may reasonably be supposed 
to pay its own interest. Inten years, then, 
under proper management, we have one 
hundred trees in a bearing state like the one 
above referred to, which, with the land they 
cover, have cost $200. Now deducting two 
hundred per cent. from the yield of the sam- 
ple tree for unfruitful years, and causes of 
unproductiveness, and $50 per annum for 
expense of cultivation, and $12 interest on 
the original cost, there remains anet profit 
of $138 per annum on a single acre, which is 
epual to the interest at six per cent. of 
$2,500! Or in other words a single acre 
of land in this state is worth $2,500! 

Take another fact: In an adjoining town 
I have occasionally passed a row of quince 
trees set along by the garden wall, some 
six or eight rods in length. These bushes 
for several years have been worth to the 
owner some $600 or $700; that is, they 
have an annual interest at six per cent. on 
that sum. More than six hundred trees 
of the same kind might be judiciously set 
upon an acre of ground ; which yielding at 
the same rate would give the owner the 
pretty little sum of $1,200 per annum! 
But deducting one half for unfruitful trees, 
and half of the remainder for expense of 
cultivaton and causes of unproductiveness, 
and there remains still the handsome profit 
of $300 on a single acre, or an interest at 
six per cent. on $5,000! If these estimates 
be sound, and I see not why they are not so, 
where, I ask, is the highway to wealth, if the 
agriculturalist has not found it?’ 





Maple Sugar. 


Every man who can conveniently at- 
tend to it should make maple sugar. It 
can be done when the farmer has but lit- 
tle else to do, so the Jabor should not be 
reckoned high. In some sections fuel is 
of but little consequence, and where it is 
high, strict economy should be practised 
as to the mode of boiling. For catching 
sap, birch buckets answer a temporary 
purpose, and the cost_is a mere trifle. 
Troughs made of light soft wood cost 
cue a row wun E- 5 where timber is 
cheap ; and they will lage tang :¢1 + 
or turned upside down, in a pile and shel- 
tered from the sun and storms. But the 
most convenient and cheapest vessels in 
the end, are buckets with iron hoops. 
Cultivator. 





Tue Puivosopny or AGRICULTURE.— 
To be intelligent operatives, we must not 
anly understand what we are about, but 
we should also have just conceptions of 
the objects about us. No one can be a 
truly enlightened agriculturist, who is 
wholly ignorant of the nature and chemi- 
cal properties of his soil, and of those 
laws of organic life which affect the well- 
being of domestic animals, and regulate 
the developement of those features which 
give value to stock. I can see no good 
reason why the farmer should nojgunder- 
stand the philosophy of his business as 
well as other artisans.—Dr. Darlington. 





Obstacles to the Temperance Cause. 


Dr. Jewett, in the Temperance Journal for 
March, enumerates the obstacles at present in 
the way of the good cause which he labors to 
promote, in the manner following: 


The first class of obstacles, or those withoul— 
for the sake of making the subject as distinct as 
possible—we arrange thus : 

1. The inveterate obstinacy of the present 
class of rumsellers. 

2. An influence less manifest, but of great 
extent, emanating from a class not directly en- 
gaged in the traffic, but indirectly pocketing its 
gains, as in the rent of stores, taverns, &c. _ 
3. The coldness and indifference of many in- 
fluential, and, in other respects, excellent men, 
(not confined to any particular class or profes- 
sion,) who, from want of attention to the sub- 
ject, or mistaken views of the tendency of their 
own example, and the real character and extent 
of the influence they exert on this subject, stand 
right in the way of the reform—we hope, and, 
as to many of them, we believe, unconsciously. 
The obstacles within, aa, brought out by that 
discussion, are, 

1. Want of consistency on the part of some 
of our friends, especially in relation to patroniz- 
ing rum-stores and taverns. 

2. Unkind treatment of early friends and 
earlier societies, by some calling themselves 
Washingtonians, which has had the effect to 
drive out of our meetings many whose presence 
and aid would greatly add to our strength. 

& 8. The influence of disorganizers, alias come- 
outers, alias infidels, alias wolves in sheeps’ 
clothing, who have connected themselves with 
recent movements, especiaily the Washington- 
ians, and have ‘taken advantage of their 
position upon the temperance platform’’ to 
attack the institutions and ministers of religion, 

nd the civil government, and have in some 
instances, deceived and misled our reformed 
brethren. 

The disorganizers had a good representative 
there, H. Clapp, Jr. He has been exerting a 
bad influence among the Washingtoni He 


Advertisements. 


PLEASE READ THIS 
CIRCULAR. 


T. GILBERT & CO., 
PIANO-FORTE MANUFACTURERS, 


406 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
NEXT BUILDING NORTH OF WASHINGTON BANK. 


HE senior partner in the above firm is, with a single 

exception, the oldest Piano-Forte Manufacturer 
m Boston ; and was one of the old firm of “Currier 
& Gilbert.” The instruments, of various styles, bearing 
the names of, and manufactured by, “CurRIER & 
ace ” «T, Gitpert,” and “T. GILBERT 
& Co, id 406 Washington Street,” are now too 
well known throughout this country to need any com- 
mendation, further than to say, that the same T’. GiL- 
BERT is still actively and constantly engaged in super- 
intending the business, assisted by his partner, HENRY 
SaFForRD, who is also personally devoted to it. This, 
it is p d, will be sufficient to secure the confi- 
dence of all their friends. 
They have all the facilities for getting up their work 
in the best possible manner, and at the least possible 
expense, at which first-rate work can be done,—having 
connected with their manufactory a steam engine, to 
facilitate all those parts which can be done by the aid 
of machinery. 

They also have every part of the work done at the 
above manufactory in the city, and under their own 
personal inspection, by experienced workmen only ; 
as they employ no apprentices. 

During the past year, they have made very important 
improvements in the Piano-Forte, some of which they 
have patented. In the Horizontal or Square Piano- 
Forte we have an improvement by means. of which, 
with the use of a pedal, the hammers are made to strike 
one or two strings, at the pleasure of the performer ; 
thus combining the soft, sweet tones of the Unichord 
with the power of the Grand Piano-Forte, without its 
inconvenience of size and shape. But having heard 
frequent complaints of the common Square Piano- 
Forte, on account of its size, and objections to the 
Upright and Piccolo, for other reasons, and to obviate 
these objections, we have invented a new description, 
somewhat of the Piccolo form, embracing all of the 
above improvements, which, with seven octaves, oc- 
cupies but about half as much room on the floor as the 
common Square, and having a very important improve- 
ment in the action, by which a single spring is made to 
answer the threefold purpose of pressing down the 
damper, and at the same time of bearing with equal 
force on the hammer key, so as to cause their 
quick return after the blow is strack—thus making the 
action of the keys susceptible of the most rapid execu- 
tion that any one can werire. 

Lowest prices 0 '¢ above, from $300 to $500 
Common Square ¥ ar, tortes, of various patterns, with 
all the other impreve:..ents, from $200 to $400. 

In view of all these facts, and their own experience, 
together with the ample testimonials which they have 
from others, they have no hesitation in warranting thei 
instruments to be as as can be obtained at any 
other manufactory in the world—the purchasers them- 











Religious Publications, 


Recently pudlisted and for sale by 


Saxton, Peirce & Co., No. 133 1-2 Washington St)” 


HE Litrce Stove avo THe Great Inace, or Lectures 
on the Prophecies symbolized in Nebuchadneszar's 
| Visson of the Guldea Headed Monster, by Goorge Jankin, 
President of Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 
Neac’s History oF tee Puartans, Edited by Joha 0. 
Choules, with portraits on steel, Lo be comple’ in eight 
of 144 3 each. 
SS eee coneancatie® atoom, its Principles and 
Doctrines, by George Punchard 
Tae Conressions oF St. Aveusti ne. 
Cusever’s Uxctures on Bunyaa's Pilgrim's Progress 
and on his Life and Times. 
Cuesvee’s Lecrvres on Hierarchical Despotiem, or 
the mixture of Civil and Ecclesiastical Power in the 
Governments of the Middle Ages, in illustration of the 
nature and progress of De_potism ia the Romish Church 
Cugever on Carita. Postsumenr, Feb, 29. 





Popular Seriai Works. 


SAXTON, PEIRCE & CO, Publishers, Booksellers, 
Stationers and Periodical dealers, No. 133 Washing- 
ton Street, furnish by subscription and send to all parts of 
the country by mail of other # ise— 

COMPANION TO DR. URE’S DICTION= 
ARY of Arta, Manufacturers and Mines. 

IED CHEMISTRY; in Manufactures, 
(ae Economy. Edited by BE. A. Parnell, 
author of © Elements of Chemical Analysis” To be 
published in monthly parts, at 12 1.2 cts. each, four parts 
now oul 
NEAL'S HISTORY OF THE PURITANS. 
Edited by Joho O. Choules, M A., with portraits on 
steel. To be completed in cight parts, at 25 cts, each 
Ubree parts now out, 

PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE UNI- 
TED STATES, by John Frost. ‘To be completed in 
twenty parts, at 2 cts. each The whole to contain about 
500 engravings, drawn by W. Croome, eleven parts now 
out. 

GIBBON’S DECLINE AND FALL OF 
THE ROMAN EMPIRE, With notes by Rev. 
H.H. Millman. To be completed tn fifteen parts at 25 
cts. each, four parts now out. 

McCULLOCH’S UNIVERSAL GAZET- 
TEER, A Dictionary, Geogrephical, Statistical and 
Historical, of the various conntries. places, and principal 
natural objects in the world. By J. K MecCullock, Eeq 
To be completed in 18 or 20 parte, at 25 cts. each, nine 
parts now out, 

Also, now completed and bound, ALLISON'S HIS= 
TORY OF EUROPE, 4 vils. 8 wo. & 
Brande’s Encyclopedia of >cience, Literature and Art, 
1 vol. 8 vo. sheep—Dr. Ure’> Dictionary of Arts, Man- 
ufactures and Mines, with 1200 plates, | and 2 vols 

vo. s,eep—Hannah More’s Complete Works, 2 vols. 
sheep—Shakespeare, | and 2 vols. sheep, &c. 

Orders for any book or magazine published in the 
country, may be obtained at the lowest rates, by address- 
Ing XTON, PEIRCE & CO, 

Feb. 22. 133 Washington Breet. 





Bibles and Testaments. 


UST ived at the Depository of the New England 8. 
8. Union, 79 Cornhill, a large assortment of Bibles and 
Testaments. published by the American and Fi 2 Bible 
Society. They are bound in al! the variety of styles; and 
being rane by the Bible Society, they are sold very 


low for 
Juded in the is a new edition of the Faw- 
ily Bible with references, family records, &c. Also, a 
new edition of the Testament with large print tort 
a Se an: HS. WASHBUR? » Agent. 
eb. 











The Young Reaper. 


SPECIMEN numbers of Tuz Youne Rearen maybe 
had at the Depository of the New England 8. 8. Un 
ion, 79Cornhill. Pastors and Superintendents,who may re- 
ceive a copy, will confer a favor, and aid cause of 
Sabbath schools in our churches, by interesting themselves 
in its circulation, Terms for ten copies, 12 1-2 cents per 
annum; for 40 copies and upwards, 10 cents per annum 
Payment in all cases in advance, or on delivery of the 
number. 


Extracts from letters to the publishers. 
w— , Jan, 22, 1844, 
Dear Sin,—lI received a copy of the Young Reaper, and 


comprive 
a complete Hbrary of useful ®nd enterta 
heep— soodeene tn form feandtne boanpte chaos ey. 
mation, embracing an extensive ran, 


——————_____ 


MARCH 21, 1844, 


The Rumseller’s Money, 


ORAL SUASION WITHOUT LAW. Ry Low 

Sancest, Bea. Por sale by WILLIAM & Daw’ 
RELL, at No. 1 Cornhill, Boston, Price §3 per handred 
50 cents a dozen. Jan. it 








Just Published, 
UNTER’S SACRED BIOGRAPHY, 
H MAGENDIE’S PHYSIOLOGY, nanos os Re 


vere. 
SWEETHEARTS AND WIVES. Ta 
PARKER< INVITATION TO HAPPINESS 
GIBBONS ROMB, Ne. 4, price 95 ets. 
i% Peers, 
The Chess Player's Hand Book, Mme, in near 
Also. in preparation—The Hand Book . 4.3 
and Peetry of Plewers, mo, grit wah were 
a dtr oe J for the above, ar any Rook of M: 
pabdlished tn the country, will receive & 
and be sold at the poem rates. ee 
neal m.. ay Shwe! PEIRCE & CO., 
‘ublishers, setters, and Periodics) Dealer, 
Jan. 25 133 1.2 Washington Street 








Reduction of Price 


For books known as Campbell's Publicatons. 


EANDER'S History of the Planting and T 
the Christian Church by the Apostles. olan of 





Neander’s Church Histor ~ 


i 

Short’s History of the Church of Begtand, 6) 25. 
D'Aubigne’s History of the Reformation—cloth, 824 ets 
Do, Do., 1-8 bownd, 67 eta, 
Bitte in Spain 3tt 
Zincali, ot Gypsies in Spain, 28 cts, 7 
Lives of Pope Alexander Vi, and bis Bon, Caesar Bor 
gia, 31; ets. 
Jamaica, its past and its preeent state, 32) cts, 
History of the Inquisition, 314 ets. 
Liebig's Animal and Agricultural Chemistry, boundte- 
gether, Wets For sale b 
SA N, PEIRCE & CO. 

133 Washington 8. 


Bunyan, 


N 8.08 aBvaEs lessees on the “*Piignim’s Progress ra 
and on the Life and Times of Jobe Bu: 4 
in op aayy i. ots. each REN ate. 
SEARS’ GUIDE TO KNOWLEDGR A ndidly 
it d work, ising the finest se seo of tovenee 
ments ever presented to the American public, im one 
handsome large cctavo, of 500 pp. elegantly bound. Price : 
onty @2 50. This aplendid volume will, le Meet. ¢ 


Jan. 18, 





of subjecto, in liter. 

ature, science, and art, The engravings, several hundred 

im nuorber, witl be strictly Miu trative, beng representa. 
tions of actual scenery, 
= 


subjects af natural biter, &e., &e., all exceuted in the 
adid 





latest style of art be a Work of Universe) wtitity ; } 


and we have no b in it. when com. 





pleted, the most sple work, for the price, ever 
duced in this or any other country, It will be got oales 
style nearly equal to our best A , and at lees than 
one tenth their price—considering the umount of + 

and bellish the original cost of whic 
alone will exceed four thousand dollars !! 

My object wil) be to produce a book that shall meet the 
wants and wishes of a very large and most respectable 
class of readers, whose opportunities of studying are as 

freq as thei: pirations after prow wdge oronrénnt 

RORERT BRA Eprres, 
SAXTON, PEIKCE, & CO. 








Jan, 11 





Pure Juice of the Grape, 
Fok CHURCH SERVICE. Reeently im 


ported and 
for sale at the Rooms of the Mass. Temperance Union, 
No, 9 Cornhill, and store 14 Bromfield St. Dee. 27, 


ALFRED LADD, 


CHEAP CASH GROCREY; 
Cheap as at any other store in the city, 
37 LEVERETT 8T. 

(Opposite the Jail.) wOS' POR « 


July i. 


CASH CLOTH STORE, 




















bighly approve the idea. I will speak for 5C copies, per- 
haps I may need more. Instead of waiting to get sub- 
scribers, | will subscribe myselfto thatamount. Lintend 
to put a copy into every family of my parish where there 
is a child to profit by it. I shall be gladto make so vaiu- 
able a present. ours, &c., 8. B.S, 





w—— W——., Jan 15th, 1844. 

Br. Wasneven,—Your little Reaper takes with our 
children toacharm. It is just the thing they have want- 
ed fora long time. 

Please send 8 copies more, (in addition to the 45 order- 
ed a few dayssince,) and much oblige, 

Yours, &c., J.C. B. 
(From Zion’s Advocate, Portland, Me.) 

“The Youne Reaper, is a monty poner jue com- 
menced fn Boston by the New England 8.8. Union. 
Price for a single subscriber 15 cents, ten copies for $1,25; 
forty copies for $400. If we could do all the good things 
we should like to, we would turn colportenrs and visit 
our 298 churches in Maine, and take up in each 40 sub 
scribers for the Younc Rearzr, and send to Boston for 
the 11,920 copies. We have no doubt that such a thing is 
among the things that could be done.”” 

Feb. 1. H. S. WASHBURN, 4gent, 





The Unique. 


ue UNIQUE, a book of its own kind; containing a 
variety of Hints, thrown out in a variety being ted for 
Sacdeh aad hurches, and Christians, by 


Ls rego- 
ry Godolphin. 





LYMAN C. GASKELL, 


NO. 33 WASHINGTON 8ST. BOSTO, 


RESPECTFULLY solicits the jon of p 
to his assortmentof fresh Woolen goods, cons 
of Broadcloths, Cassi » Doeskines, Sati 
Velvets, Vestings, Summer goods, and other 
usually kept in a cloth store. : 
Anong his assortment, may be found some extra 
tlesof Geumas Crotns; which will never ec 
color by wearing; and are considered superior 
or Frock Coats. § 
Also some English and American clotha, dyed ip the 
wool, and very durable. 3 ang 
Extra fine Cassimeres of vatious colors, suitable to 
match the above cloths. ’ 


‘ low priced Comin rie i goa durable for every 
a 3 @ t 

mente; which will be soldat Ww RICES at Welt 
and Retail. 3 


ORCUTT’S IMPROVED 
Patent Lightning Conductors!! 
Witla 6 eure eecemmie a 

1, where he is ready to 


parts ofthe country, A ts 
flis improvements consist in the use 













a 


ne 
ve 











r vey will in al! cases exchange, at their own ex 

pense. and from any of the country, all such in- 
struments as are paid for on delivery, and have been 
selected by chemselves, or refund the purchase money, 
at thé option of the purchaser, at any time within six 
months of the t.me of sale, if the instrument shal! not 
prove entirely satisfactory. 

Tn order to secure a CASH BUSINESS, they would 
further say to their customers, that they will now sell 
at retail, where the cash accompanies the order, or is 
paid on delivery of the instrument from their shop, at 
Twenty-Five per cent. below their former ware-room 
prices ; while between cash down and credit they will 
make more difference than formerly. <? 

Persons ordering Piano-Fortes, of any description, 
and sending from $200 to $500 with the order, may 
rest assured that in all respects they shall have as gond 
an instrument for the money they send, as if they apply 
in persen, or employ an agent to select for them. 

The subscribers hereby request all persons who mav 
favor us with their orders, on the foregoing terms, to 
expose publicly every apparently intentional neglect 
or failure on our part to fulfil them to the very Ictter. 
And we further engage to pay, ourselves, all the neces- 
sary expense for giving publicity to each case of such 
neglect or failure, in at least one public newspaper— 
such as the dissatisfied party may select. 

And in order to satiefy all who may wish to purchase 


Just received, and for sale at the Depository of the 
New England S. 8, Union, 79 Cornhill. 
Feb. 1. H. 8. WASHBURN. 





Massachusetts Register for 1844. 


JAMES LORING, 132 Washington Street, has just 
lished the Massacnusetts Recister 
ing the New Tariff of Duties, the English and Chinese 
Tariffs, the State Legislature, the 28th Congress, Army and 
Navy Officers, Consuls, Militia, Ministers, Colleges, 
Charitable Societies, Ci'y Officers of Boston, Officers of 
Banks and Insurance Companies, Lawyers, Members of 
the Mass. Medical Society, Justices, &c. qualified in 1843, 
Statistics, &c. Also for sale, Jefferson’s Manual, Ameri- 
= gy i and Goodwin’s Town Officer. 

‘eb. 1. 





D’Aubigne’s Reformation. 


NEw EDITION.—The subscribers, at the earnest so- 
licitation of many friends, have added the Notes and 
References to their edition of the History of the Great 
Reformation, by D’Aubigne. They do not believe that 
any great advantage will accrue to the general reader 
from it, as the Notes are all translated in the body of the 
work, and the references are to works entirely beyond 
the reach of 99 out of 100 readers. They have made this 





of us, of our entire responsibility and correct busines 

habits, we invite them to write us for reference, and 

we will give them such as may be required. so 
Thus throwing ourselves upon the public, we solicit 


their patron s.ieT. GILBERT & CO 





Copartnership Notice. 


mMuE Copartnership heretofore existing under the firm 
of CHARLES H. PEIRCE & CO., was by mutual 
consent dissolved on the Ist insiant. 
FRANCIS S. SAXTON. 
CHARLES H. PEIRCE. 
JAMES KELT, Jn. 
tc3>- MR. CHARLES H. PEIRCE, having also with- 
drawn his interest in the firm of Saxton, Peirce & Co., the 
subscribers will continue the business of Publishing and 
Bookselling, under the same name as heretofore 
. FRe NCIS S. SAXTON, 
JAMES KELT, Jn. 
tC3~ Persons having unsettled accounts with the late 
firm of Charles H. Peirce & Co., are requested to present 
them for adjustment, at once, to 
SAXTON PEIRCE & CO. 
March 7. 133 Washington Street. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
A Church without a Bishop. 


MuEe APOSTOLICAL AND PRIMITIVE CHURCH, 
Popular in its Government, and Simple in its Worship. 

By Rev. Lyman Coreman, author of “Antiquities of the 

Christian Church.’’ With an Introductory Essay, by Dr. Av- 

custus Neanpea, Professor of Theology in the University 

of Berlin. 

IC3~A work of great interest to Christians of all de- 

nominations,—published by 

GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN 








March 14 52 Washington Btreet. 
Rare Work. 

OPE’S Homen’sItiap. One ofthe subscripti i 

6 vol. folio. Published by Bernard Lintol. “Por, ae | 


at No. 9 Cornbill. Feb. 29. 





Bibles. 


GREAT variety just received, in various styl 
Aindine, 4to, 8vo, 12mo, and 18mo. No.9 Cornhill = 
eb. le 





Penny Magazine. 


FEW complete sets received and for sale at th 
A Cash Bookstore, No 9 Cornhill, Boston. Pepa 





Farm for Sale. 


HE subscriber offers for sale his farm. } 
T vi lage of Cummington, on the stage-road taf ding 
ampton to Pittsfield, about twenty miles from either place. 
Said farm consists of 100 acres, including 10 acres of 





wrote the ‘address to the public,’’ which was 
put forth by the Weymouth Washingtonian 
Convention, and which — to embody 
the temperance faith or creed of the great body 
of the Washingtonians, but which contained 
the creed of but a smal] fraction of them, and 
which we therefore refused to publish because 
it misrepresented them. 

One very distinguished denouncer of the 
church, ministry and government, N. P. Rogers, 
Esq., advised the reformed men, at the Wey- 
mouth Convention, to ‘*keep away from the 
meeting-house.’’ G. W. Benson boasted there 
that ‘the had not been inside of a church for 
twelve years.”” W.L. Garrison was there and 
all were loud in praise of the address written 
by H. Clapp; and why? Because it contained 
;the germs of their principles, sugared over by 





d, an orchard affording a supply o i 
@ sugar place, with athrifty pa tel pe aeaien yn age 
— oe — sugar, in a good season. 

05 acres of woodland wth 
ba jie Bo the above. —— — = ad 
The buildings consist of a house and 54 
nished with an abundant and unfailing phe 5. = cont 
water from an aqueduct,) with other convenient out 
buildings. There ts a good mechanic's shop on the prem- 
ises. and a house-carpenter would Prohably find this a 
good stand for bu-iness. The pasture land + of superior 
quality, (from 50 to 60 acres.) apartof whic 
sold separately if desired. A part of the purchase money 
can lie unpaid, on good security. The literary and reii- 
gious privileges of the village are good, and an individual 
who wished to aid in sustaining public worship of a Ba 
—— would find an Opportunity here. . m 

BY person interested in obtaining farthe i 
will please call on the subdscriber, on ee neat, 
dress him by letter. CALVIN ALEXANDER. 
mington. Feb. 22,1844. bw. 








Letter Paper. 
LARGE quantity of 





j‘‘love,”” ‘faith in man,’’ &c., &c. They 


good Jette 
and for sale low at No. 9 Corabill. gtd a a9 


at 

crease of cost, in order to comply with numerous requests 

.| of valued friends so to do, and thus doing, defend them 

selves against the unceasing eff ‘rts of the publisher of the 

New York edition to defame theirs They now present 

to the public an edition containing all the Notes und Re- 

ferences, printed on fine’ paper and in good yee. 

cent. cheaper than the price at which the inferior New 

York edition is offered. 

JAMES M. CAMPBELL & CO., 

Philadelphi 


SAXTON, PEIRCE & CO., 133 Washington St., Boston, 
will supply the above 10 per cent. less than the Publisher's 
= — Agent’s prices. (Publisher’s price 75 cts. our price, 


i 8. P & CO. also supply all Campbell & Co's. 
Publications at from 10 to 20 per cent. less than the Pub- 
lishers or their Agents in this — 

In press and to be ready soon, Tue Littix Stone, ano 
tHe Great Imace; of clures on the Prophecies sym- 
bolized in Nebuchadnezzar’s Vision of the Gotoew Hzap- 
ev Monster. By the Rev. George Junkin, D. D, Pres- 
ident of Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, I vol. 8 vo. 
cloth. Price $1,25. 

All orders must be addressed to 

SAXTON, PEIRCE & CO, 
Feb. 1. 133 Washington Street. 





JEREMIAH BOND, 


oat Py DD 


RESPECTFULLY informs his friends and the public 

that he has taken the New Stone, No. 187 Main 
Street, directly opposite the Worcester House, WOR- 
— 7, and has selected with great care an entire new 
8 


Boots, Shoes, and Trunks, 


which will be sold as low as can be bought eleewhere. 
Boots and shoes repaired at short notice, in the most 
thorough manner. Jan. 18. Oo. 


1844, fal oa ad 


expense, and without any in- | ¥ 


ins of iron, as Ahe 
new method of connection, by which siivie parts of tbe 
rods are perfectly connected. 
These imp have ived 
tion of all who have © 









ee 







Mr. Orcutt has been 
eight years, four of which were with 
ntrusted him with the most 
conductors. He has certificates to 
session, which any one may 

ear he has, in addition to a 
Jove, atixed his rods tothe 
Abbott Lawrence andthe Hon, Jonathan 
hone: new building fo: ar 
sity 





For the Benefit of the 


HIS ie to certify that my wife, having been of 
T with the les of heariney tor Y pour 
suddenly recovered the same b 








happy 
marily acute. of 
on two _, fomoteed the one. 1 wich 
Nikewise.”” uae a br on Penewt, 


ae 

April 6, 1843, ' 
For the benefit of persons at a distance, | wowld 
addthat Mr. Pressey is a mere! 
and will be any particulars to 
those who may to inquire 2 

SCARPA’S OIL is constantly for sale at my Bookstore 
No. 2 Btate Street, paging omy 

Price two dollars per bottle. On receiving this sum, ~ 
the Oil will be sent to any place which may be derired, 


CHARLES WHIPPLE, 
Bold also by HENRY WHIPPLE, Salem. Nov. 6. 


U.S Ub A. WHWSUBL, | 


JOBBERS OF DRY GOODS, 
FOR CASH, i 
No. 6 Central, mear Kilby Street, 


Josnua Weveren, EOSTOM, if 


Henny A. Weveren, 
re + af 





March &. 








Dentistry. 


fully invites 
tal 





RB. KIMBALL ® 
tablishment for 


t 
His great succets in 
Gold Mountings, so as to fit 


Fituse Texts, 
by him to be permanent. 
years. Once well done is 

Tartar removed without | 




























SETH GOLDSMITH, 


BOOK-BINDER, 


NO. 81 CORNHILL....BOSTON. 


All descriptions of Bixving neatly executed. Gentle- 
ae oe fitted up and ised. Music and Peri- 
jicals cound to pattern. Ladies’ Serap Books and Port- 
folios of all descriptions made to in ag 
Icy Binding done for libraries, Book Institutions, So 
Cieties, kc., on advantageous terms. 1 y. Jan. 11. 





New Singing Book, 


‘OR Sabbath Schools, will be published i 
7 pu in a few da 

Fx N. E. 8. 8. Union, the New Enctaxp ne ted 

Scnoot Minsteex, designed for Sabbath schools, families 

and social meetings. By a Sabbath school teacher. 

io — of ry +4 and bymar has been red, 
uch care, and with especial reference to wants 

of the Sapbath school. The style of the mate fe 

and devotional ; and while it wiil gratify those 


by even the youngest schotat. The object has been to in- 

troduce as large a number of appropriaie hymns as Powsi- 

ble, varying in leneth and in measare ; and all adapted to 

«amet 4 of the Sabbath school, its anniversanes cele- 
. ke. 


to the pur for which it was desig 


somew 
advanced imthe science, it may be learned with f cility | Street 


Itis believed that the Mixsraent will be — adapted | lic 
de he ; 






teeth d to pearl 

Teetn Extrasctep for cents. 
t ing Teeth and broken fangs, 
is well known. 
Toorn Powprns. M 
ders are vile compounds, 
to the teeth. In order to 
i he bas 














scrutiny of any 41 
—preferring low es 

high charges and but few pave® 
lease remem 

and Mechanical D 

Avon place. 








P. RICHARE 
<egic tees ora We 
ter and Nightings es om hand and 


ibboas, to be found in Boston- 
is now decidedly the most extensive 
lishment tn thie city, and it will be her 


keep it so, and do all in her to merit 
batronage. oe ae 6! 


oy rene” 








for the price, a better collection of music and bymae for 
Sabbath schools, than any book heretofore published. 
Copies will be given to any school, who may wish to 
etamine it, with a view to introducing it. 
Price, $1.50 per dozen, $12.50 per unudred. 
79 ew Boston. H 


8. Wasneven, Ag't. 
Jan. Ui. 











itery | dies’ Cravate, 


ly on band. 

290 Washington St., Corner of 
Besides a1 casortment of MiNineny Grete; he SIS , 
keep conetan'ly supplied with Fancy Coote, OS 3 
ane &e , &e. will be ber motte 
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EEE 
REV. H. A. 
Wa. 8S. DAM 

| ee 


A Religions and f 


PUBLISHED 
AT NO. 11 CORN 


inte aie 


TER 


When sent te one tndt 
reeetved ta 


Thirteen copies, 
Minister: who procure five 
their own paper gratia, eo 
ly send us $10 in aivance 
All commenrca tions shoal 
to Wa. 8, DAMRELLE,, 5 
whom all remittances me 
are allowed to forward » 
scriptions, free of expens 
All Communications from 
the Associate Editor, 
8. A, KINGSEER 
whose editorials are des 
of bis name. 


he tee 
Subtest 


Christian 





ae 


THE REV. MR. COLY) 
1 CAPITAL PL 
[Concladed fr 

TUR MOS 


We come now to the 
And here I cannot but 
the counsel on the oppo 
to that ‘old barbarous an 
thority, as though that 
Yet they have actually 
*Thou shalt not kill,’ as 
al! the arguments in favor 
This is admitting that M 
But are there not, they w 
Moses which spoil this ? 
some cruel and bloody | 
diction of that which ford 
Manes is against Moses. 
ing to such representatic 
a no-capital punishm 
man, and the next he is 
abardened and murder 
cannot be, If Moses’ 
taten, then let them be ta 
pitking and choosing. | 
not kill, be a law, and bi 
be the exponent of that 
explanations or made e: 
tsken. The law and its 
teken together, and so tak 
Why, just what the law 
— Thou shalt do no mur 
tall die as the penalty.’ 
lave the precept of the 
@atutes, we have the per 
gid showe the meaning | 


_¢ But_let.nelook.at the. 
elf assigns for the law. 


Mosaic code, not mere! 


every nation, in all time- 
the reason of the law ex: 
in all time, the law it 
Turn now to Numbers 3 
God saying, ‘Ye shall ¢ 
the life of a murderer wi 
but he shall be surely | 
What is God's reason for 
pollute the land wherein 
defileth the land; and 
cleansed of the blood that 
the blood of him that eh 
fore the land which ye sl 
dwell.’ Here, in the m 
have the reason for the 
the law—viz., that innoce 
curses the lend, and ca 
blight and blasting on tl 
the flood, or the removal 
by a literal execution of 
Instead of letting the 
curse the land, as aforet 
ence to the Mossic las 
However distinguished 
ment or compensation 
No discretionary powe 
judges. No ties of affe 
thy, no considerations o 
the course of justice. ’ 
by the hands of men. H 
ciety, and the land car 
blood that has been sh 
blood of him that shed 
exposition of the reasor 
equally valid in all Is 
Originally another arr 
Cain and Lamech were | 
curse of tiood. was on 
earth was parched ayd | 
because of the blood tha 
now, as God would not « 
had done, nor suffer it jc 
would have it cultivated 
thing which could not b 
taken out of the way, life 


but thou shalt put away 
blood from lerael, that 
thee.’ 
THE raorn 

Let us look now at th 
ses and the prophets’ are 
the gospel as if they » 
with each other. lode: 
coummtency and 
when Christ wise 
ing with him, there ay, 
and Elias, and Peter 1 
such company, and w 
that they might dwel) 1 
tacle, Moses the old 
prophet,and Peter an 
Lord of all, meeting to 
tnost confiding and affe 
clashing of opinions, 
not to have been know 
the maker of an old, be 
of laws, for which he de 


